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Editor’s Foreword 


Like the Colossus of Rhodes in the ancient world, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill stands unquestionably as one of the wonders 
of the twentieth century. On the score of versatility alone, a 
man who has been a painter, a brick-layer, a cabinet maker 
(and destroyer), a war correspondent, an army officer, a First 
Lord of the navy, a financier, a biographer, a novelist, an his- 
torian, an orator, an empire-builder, a policeman, a prime 
minister, and an inimitable phrase-maker, deserves this 
apotheosis. Add to this the facts that Churchill virtually in- 
vented the tank, laid the foundations for the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and the Zionist home in Israel, 
out-drank the Russians, out-talked President Roosevelt, out- 
guessed Corporal Hitler, and indubitably saved the free world 
from destruction in 1940. What would the twentieth century 
have been without him? 

Churchill will go down in history, not only as a political 
virtuoso, but as one of the most articulate of all statesmen. 
The man who gave immortal expression to England's “finest 
hour,” who declared that “never in the field of human con- 
flict was so much owed by so many to so few,” who likened the 
growing spirit of Anglo-American unity to “the Mississippi. 
... Let it roll on full flood, inexorable, irresistible .. . , 
who described Russian policy as “a riddle wrapped in a mys- 
tery inside an enigma,” and neatly characterized half a world 
as being behind ‘‘an Iron Curtain’’—this man will live forever 
as the spokesman for his age. No public figure since Lincoln 
has found so invariably the right word for the right occasion, 
and no Englishman since Shakespeare has been so often 
paraphrased. 
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To historians, young and old, Sir Winston Churchill pre- 
sents a peculiar challenge. As a member of that exclusive 
fraternity which includes Julius Caesar and Theodore Roose- 
velt, and consists of those who, in the vulgar phrase, not only 
write history but make it, he gives a new stature and propor- 
tion to the indispensability of our craft. Descended from the 
Duke of Marlborough, who led an earlier allied crusade 
against an enemy of the world’s peace, Churchill was born 
with that sense of history which removes every human action 
from the meaninglessness of the merely present. It was his 
grasp of the continuity of the human adventure that linked his 
contemporary leadership with the deep currents which he 
traced so masterfully in his books of history. 

In this issue of THE HISTORIAN, dedicated to one of 
the world’s greatest living figures, we are concerned with Mr. 
Churchill both as an historian and as a statesman. No one can 
pretend to be entirely objective or even approximately defini- 
tive about a contemporary, and the articles in this issue touch 
upon many controversial subjects. Yet they are efforts at sober, 
constructive analysis, and they may play some part in temper- 
ing the mythmaking process which is already beginning to 
make something more than a man, if somewhat less than an 
angel, of Mr. Churchill. If this issue succeeds in transmitting 
some new insights or restoring some perspectives, it will bea 
fitting and useful tribute to a great man. 
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Mr. Churchill as Historian 
MH 


Gorpon K. Lewis* 






T was poetic justice that persuaded the trustees of the 
Nobel Prize to award it to Mr. Churchill on the ground 
of his contribution to literature rather than to world 
peace. If it is a grave distortion to say that the Great Com- 
moner is a war-monger it is at least true to say that he has 
always seen in war, despite its horror, the great preservative 
of the best virtues in both men and nations, and that the most 
splendid passages of his historical writings are devoted to the 
description of those virtues. He can perceive the victories of 
peace, but it is mostly a theoretical perception. The passion of 
his thought is reserved for the zest of battle, for the great 
moment when the enemy lowers his sword, and for the fight- 
ing man’s qualities—courage, the patient endurance of pain, 
the determination to transcend reverses, the faith that cannot 
even admit the possibility of defeat and which drinks, there- 
fore, from a private stream of comfort no hostile force can 
pollute. Such a mind cannot embrace war, as did Hitler or 
Mussolini, in a mood of apocalyptic destructiveness. Yet it can 
still see it as a noble chivalry; and that fact separates it de- 
cisively from those who can only see war as the expression of 
the beast in human nature. 

It is tempting, therefore, in the light of this, to define Mr. 
Churchill as a man of action. Yet the great man of action 
rarely writes great books. The achievement of Cortes was left 
to be catalogued by Oviedo and Las Casas; Wellington had all 

* Mr. Lewis, a native of Wales and an Oxford graduate, has taught at 


UCLA, the University of Chicago, and Brandeis University. He is now an 


Associate Professor in the College of Social Sciences at the University of Puerto 
Rico. 
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the distrust of the English officer-gentleman for the intellec- 
tual art; and Napoleon did not employ his Elba period as an 
opportunity to compose the Alexandrian autobiography he 
might have produced. Mr. Churchill, rather, is the man of 
letters deeply anxious to pose as the conquistador, the type of 
hero-figure in the Hemingway novel who secretly idolizes a 
cult of tough violence he cannot practice because his inner 
nature ill-equips him for the role. So, although he half-shares 
the value judgment of his own English aristocratic class which 
almost regards the authorship of a book as an index of curious 
intellectual aberration, he writes because his mental vigor and 
his gift of style will not brook denial. In part, then, his writing 
is a brilliant and evocative journalism, with the genius of the 
great newspaperman for grasping the telling story, the com- 
pelling headline, carrying a personal zest that is far removed 
from the Olympian detachment of a Gibbon or a Toynbee. In 
part, again, it is the belles-lettres tradition of the Augustan 
gentleman-writer, Poe perhaps, or Horace Walpole, polishing 
a phrase until it is a glittering perfection or shaping the sen- 
tence which can become a quotable gem for the historians of 
a later age. He is not, like the Webbs, a patient excavator of 
facts hitherto forgotten in trade union records or municipal 
files, nor is he, like Tawney, the scholarly annotator of the 
complicated movement of leading ideas. His historiography, 
consequently, is frequently grievously deficient. He can paint 
unforgettable pen-portraits, as his biographies of the great 
Duke and of his father testify, but he has little insight into the 
more obscure psychological factors that make up human na- 
ture in politics. He is at his best when, like Froude or Prescott, 
he is writing about the march of a nation or the drama of its 
collapse; and his worst emerges when he seeks to generalize 
upon the relationship of the common man to the national ex- 
perience. By any critical standards of professional history- 
writing his work fails really to satisfy. Its supreme value, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that it is composed by a great states- 
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man who is able to illuminate the problem of crisis and leader- 
ship in history from the vast storehouse of his own remarkable 
career. 

II 

The Churchillian contribution to history resides, first, in 
the volumes of his World Crisis and History of the Second 
World War and, second, in the four volumes of his History of 
the English Speaking Peoples. In the first we are listening to 
the great actor whose experience no historian will ever recap- 
ture. Like Lloyd George’s Memoirs, those first two books are a 
Prime Minister’s defense of a wartime politico-military strat- 
egy and necessarily one-sided, for if the Crisis seeks to justify 
the civilian politicians against the soldiers, the History of 
World War Two (as the recently published Alanbrooke 
diaries reveal) has the limitations of its author’s own fierce 
prejudices. The History of the English Speaking Peoples, on 
the other hand, is an attempt to apply a personal perspective 
to the history of a thousand years. The two efforts are naturally 
interrelated, for if Gibbon gained much of his understanding 
of human nature from his captaincy in the Hampshire Regi- 
ment of his day, Mr. Churchill describes the great soldier or 
the decisive battle as one who himself has personally partici- 
pated in war, from the Cuba of 1892 to the Marne trenches of 
1917. The interrelation, of course, can at times produce du- 
bious historical analogy; when the Tories who opposed the 
war policies of William III are compared with the Conserva- 
tive isolationists of the Chamberlain period after 1932 it is 
evident that the historian has been supplanted by the 
politician. 

The enterprise of the History is generously conceived. It 
defies the historicist presumption that with the advance of 
specialization and research history in the grand manner is to 
be relegated to the historical lumber room. Lucid narrative, 
architectonic style, vivid description are married to a wisely 
tolerant spirit ready to forgive everything except the betrayal, 
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in men or nations, of the ultimate verities within them. There 
is the perfect connection between form and substance natu- 
rally to be expected from the great orator. There is the power 
to describe in unforgettable phrase the deeper resolution of 
the national spirit; and it is not in itself without significance 
that the seminal moments of the combined Histories are those 
five momentous periods within the last four centuries when 
Britain has been challenged to defend herself against a con- 
tinental rival—Philip II, Louis XIV, Napoleon, Imperial Ger- 
many and, last, the Axis Powers. There, Mr. Churchill rises to 
his supreme heights because nothing stirs him so profoundly 
as the sense of the British “mission,” half in Europe, half 
extending over the world, as it sets itself against mighty pro- 
tagonists to reach forward to its opulence and dominion. He 
has all of the aristocrat’s determination at once to defeat the 
enemy and yet to yield to him the gentleman’s respect for an 
honourable opponent; so that the Prime Minister’s act of 
stretching across the havoc of war in 1942 to acclaim the 
greatness of Marshal Rommel is matched by the historian’s 
generous portraiture of men like Washington and Napoleon 
and Lee. Indeed, he can see in their defeat, when they are 
defeated, as Milton with Satan, the tragic majesty of their fall 
rather than an occasion for the victor’s boast. 

Yet we are all born a little lower than the angels, even the 
Churchills. So that if Mr. Churchill, as historian, has great 
virtues he also has great defects. To begin with, his framework 
of reference, implicit rather than ever explicit, is that of the 
great English Whig tradition. It is true that he is thereby saved 
from writing about the Stuart despotism, for example, in the 
Royalist manner of Sir Charles Petrie. It is equally true that 
he escapes some of the more obvious errors of constitutional 
Whiggism—he can dismiss the Victorian myth of the Anglo- 
Saxon genesis of English liberties, and he goes beyond May in 
writing what Maitland styled a “history of results’’ as distinct 
from a “‘history of efforts and projects.” Yet it remains the fact 
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that, substantially, his world is still that of Hallam and Stubbs 
and Freeman. English history from the Conquest to the Glor- 
ious Revolution is once again presented as a struggle of popu- 
lar liberty against the aggressions of arbitrary royal power. 
The device of a “constitutional Opposition” is again traced 
back to the Plantaganet period. The Victorian “Civil Service” 
begins, once again, under Henry I. Runnymede once more 
becomes the fount of national freedom rather than the effort 
of a feudal aristocracy to resist the growth of a strong mon- 
archism. Men like Cromwell are presented, in the manner of 
Gardiner, as seventeenth-century anticipations of Gladstonian 
liberalism; 1689 is rewritten as Locke saw it and not as the 
political scepticism of Hume diagnosed it. We see the 
eighteenth-century struggle between George III and Parlia- 
ment over again through the eyes of Burke, despite the fact 
that the classic work of Namier has revolutionized the assump- 
tions of scholarship on the period; Mr. Churchill, indeed, 
seems to be unaware of the meaning of Sir Richard Pares’ 
remark that only the consecration of party by the success of 
the two-party system in Victoria’s day has deceived posterity 
into thinking that Burke had the better of the argument in his 
own generation. No historian, of course, can fail to bring his 
own scheme of values to the record he analyzes. He may be 
detached; he cannot hope to be absolutely impartial. Even a 
work as scholarly as Stubb’s Constitutional History was pro- 
foundly influenced, as Vinogradoff has pointed out, by the 
rising tide of Victorian liberalism. But what is astonishing is 
that Mr. Churchill, sixty years after, can still uncritically em- 
brace its moral and political assumptions as if the whole spirit 
of the age had remained unaltered. He can still conceive the 
story he relates as, teleologically, the gradual unfolding of a 
principle of political liberty which is, in Hallam’s phrase, “the 
slow fruit of ages, still waiting a happier season for its perfect 
ripeness.”” Like some other Marcus Aurelius, he puts together 
the matured collection of a philosophy at the very moment 
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when the crumbling world around him testifies to its pathetic 
obsolescence. 

It is even more curious that the constitutional gradualism 
basic to the Whig ethic is illogically fused with the Churchil- 
lian passion for conflict. If the germs of constitutionalism were 
already pregnant in the medieval past it is difficult to under- 
stand why their final consummation should have required the 
motive-forces of war and battle, yet Mr. Churchill obviously 
enjoys himself most when he is cataloguing the movement of 
war. The great events in English history for him are its foreign 
wars. The great soldier is the primary hero, even standing 
above the great political leader. The statesman who makes 
peace his final goal is almost contemptuously dismissed as 
pusillanimous or self-interested. In domestic politics, likewise, 
Churchill prefers the controversialist to the politician who 
seeks peace at any price; that is why he prefers Disraeli to 
Gladstone. Action for action’s sake is the breath of history to 
him; and when the campaigns are over he writes with a sense 
of loss for which his consolation is the happy remembrance of 
the exhilarating moments they have brought. The glory of 
war half-blinds him to its terrible price. We are invited to 
admire the bloody campaigns of Marlborough which, in their 
own day, even shocked the conscience of a thick-skinned 
Europe. Modern historical judgment has certainly deterred 
the author from Carlylean adulation of the Cromwellian 
butchery in Ireland and Scotland, but it has not prevented 
him from retaining the curious assumption that the greatest 
battle is the one that produces the most frightful carnage. He 
is obsessed by the glamour of the British imperial epic; so that 
whereas he can smile ironically at the needlessness of the 
Mexican War of 1846 as an expression of American Manifest 
Destiny he cannot see that by the same token the British mili- 
tary adventures in Canada and Africa and India must be 
equally condemned. The French Revolution seems to have 
little meaning for him save as it sets the continental stage for 
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the Napoleonic glory; its leaders, for him as for Burke, are 
contemptuous adventurers whose crime is only mitigated by 
the genius of the military leadership discovered in the Army 
of the Republic. He may deplore the Revolutionary War as 
an unhappy rupture of the Anglo-Saxon fraternity; but what 
moves him is not so much the opposition of Burke and Fox to 
the war (he dismisses that opposition, indeed, in one curious 
phrase) as the ineptitudes of the British military strategy, just 
as it is Napier’s famous description of the death of Sir John 
Moore that constitutes for him the final comment upon the 
Peninsular War. Because war for him, however, ought to 
possess some great national purpose to give it nobility, he can 
be bitterly critical of misguided adventurism, as in his recog- 
nition of the fact that when Henry V revived the English 
claims to France he opened the “greatest tragedy in our medi- 
eval history; but that does not deter him, even so, from a 
vivid and prolonged description of the famous battles of the 
Hundred Years Yar. He can even at times see the sheer im- 
becility of war—the mass slaugl..er of the Marne trenches, 
after all, left an indelible impression upon his mind—but in 
the final analysis he will conclude that it is the turn of Fate, 
the twist of Chance which determines these things, and men 
have little control over the wheels of destiny. 

For Mr. Churchill is the eighteenth-century English gen- 
tleman, at once something of a moralist and something of a 
gambler. He is as much the partisan of the superb failure, the 
unlucky turn of the wheel, as he is of the glorious victory. 
Where the Victorian imperialist-historians, such as Froude, 
saw the enemy self-righteously as the villain, Mr. Churchill 
sees him gallantly as another worthy figure in the world 
drama. Thus, the figure of Lee becomes the Achilles of the 
American Civil War, and Lincoln only a brooding omni- 
presence over the battlefields. This sense of the throw of the 
dice is not always logically reconciled with the Churchillian 
belief in the irresistible forward march of liberty and empire, 
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and if there is any philosophy of history at all in Mr. Churchill 
it oscillates between the twin doctrines of Accident and Pur- 
pose. What holds these two extremes together, perhaps, is the 
Churchillian conviction that, winners or losers, the decisive 
figures in history are those of the rulers of the world. He 
thinks of History in the graphic fashion of the ruler who may 
or may not comprehend the forces that have pushed him for- 
ward but who has, inexorably, to act and is caught between 
principle and fortune. So, the great statesman is the great 
parliamentary leader, like Peel or Gladstone, who deeply en- 
joys the fascination of great power yet also understands that 
it can have no healthy roots save as it is founded in the soil of 
democratic respect. Yet, at the same time, respect, in its own 
turn, must be that of the applauding multitude who compose 
the audience only, not the actors of the theatre of history. The 
historian may regret at times the sufferings of the multitude, 
but he is firmly convinced that they are necessary sufferings. 
He does not examine the “inarticulate major premises” of 
national action so much as ....alyze its military and diplomatic 
consequences. He cannot appreciate in any real sense the 
aversion to war that even a soldier like Wellington felt. He 
can applaud the religious mind so long as it leads to great 
action, as in the Princes of the Church, but as an inner mystic 
insight it is beyond his ken. He writes as if he were the general 
marshalling the forces of history, imperious, self-willed, mag- 
nanimous, but so set on victory as to be detached too fre- 
quently from the purpose for which the engagement is to be 
fought; as a, result, the opposition to war of men like Fox or 
John Bright escapes his sympathy. 

He is, in short, the chronicler of the British ruling class. 
He accepts the values of that class without question. Imperial 
expansion, the aristocrat’s secret diplomacy, the British “mis- 
sion,” all are taken for granted. Those who have challenged 
them are given short shrift, just as Mr. Churchill’s account in 
his war memoirs of the formation of his War Cabinet of 1940 
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fails to give any real credit to the Labour Party’s contribution 
to that episode. He can catalogue the liberalism of the English 
polity and the tolerance of the English constitutional tradi- 
tion, but he misinterprets them as a conscious search on the 
part of the British governing class for their achievement, when 
in fact they have been simply a by-product of their possession. 
He dislikes really radical breaks with historical continuity; 
so that, for all of his American qualities, he cannot see that 
the greatest of the American traditions has been the inherent 
American power to make its traditions anew. His conservative 
historicism, typically, sees the personality, not the social class 
or the economic group, as the basic component of the his- 
torical process; that is why, as Prime Minister, he could con- 
duct the Second World War as if he were re-enacting the role 
of Marlborough and Hitler that of Louis XIV. He may note 
the growth of rationalistic liberalism, but the fact that nearly 
one-third of his volume on the nineteenth century is devoted 
to the American Civil War clearly indicates his difficulty in 
identifying himself with the rationalistic ethic in any sympa- 
thetic fashion. The liberal attitude toward conflict, indeed, is 
anathema to his spirit; he would fiercely resent Bright's well- 
known assertion that “this foreign policy, this regard for the 
‘liberties of Europe,’ this care at one time for the ‘Protestant 
interests,’ this excessive love for the ‘balance of power,’ is 
neither more nor less than a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” In the result, he has 
written the history of a great civilization only. He has not 
written about the enlargement of its boundaries because its 
tuling class, to which he belongs, believes that the final stage 
of the march forward has already been reached. 


Ill 
What the historian omits is oftentimes as suggestive as 
what he includes. It is true that he must select or else condemn 
himself to the omniverous collection of facts on the assump- 
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tion, Germanic-wise, that all facts are born free and equal. 
The startling fact about Mr. Churchill’s four volumes, how- 
ever, is that they omit whole regions of the national experience 
that cannot be set aside as trivial or unimportant. In particu- 
lar, they say very little either about socio-economic or intel- 
lectual history. Science and technology are almost wholly 
neglected; and there is no awareness that the invention of 
radio or the formation of the first trade union are in them- 
selves as decisive events as Blenheim or Waterloo. We hear 
little of the novelist. The contribution of Dissent to the Eng- 
lish character is largely slurred over by an author who be- 
longs, in the climate of his thought, to the Augustan 
Establishment. Nor is it sufficient, to excuse these omissions, 
to say that he is writing not as a specialist but as a generalist, 
for an English history that omits such seminal topics is pat- 
ently Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. By comparison, 
a volume such as Professor Hamilton’s wartime History of the 
Homeland amply illustrates how politics and statecraft may 


be sufficiently treated without distorting the total experience 
of the national community. 


The manner, thus, in which social and economic history 
are treated is eminently suggestive. The work of the great 
economic historians is recognizable in the chapter on the 
Black Death, but the Peasants Revolt of 1381 is seen as a 
struggle between “vulgar lawlessness” and “reconstructed 
authority,” and the observations on its leaders almost summon 
up the spectacle of an excited Mr. Churchill facing the Gen- 
eral Strike of 1926. Just as little attention has been paid to Sir 
John Neale’s definitive work on the Elizabethan parliaments, 
so, too, there is no recognition of Professor Nef’s discoveries 
about the Tudor industrial revolution. There is a curt refer- 
ence to the “deep-cutting convictions” of the left-wing ele- 
ments of the 1640 Revolution, but no more, so that the 
calculated neglect of those elements by the Victorian liberal 
historians is inexcusably repeated. The economic causes of the 
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French Revolution are duly noted, but its long-term economic 
effects are passed over. Indeed, the portrait of 1789 offered 
here differs very little from the grotesquely misleading inter- 
pretation of the event which Carlyle and Dickens imposed 
upon a Victorian middle class frightened by Chartism, and 
which the English public has never really quite given up. The 
Churchillian remarks on the Terror suggest that, granted 
space, he might have been able to generate some of that mega- 
lomaniac hatred for the Revolution which Taine was unable 
to exhaust in four massive volumes. There is little apprecia- 
tion of the inhuman brutality in the life of the ordinary 
British sailor and soldier lying beneath the campaigns Mr. 
Churchill so lovingly traces, and that culminated in the naval 
mutinies of 1790. The terrible price, recorded in the books of 
the Hammonds, that the English worker and peasant had to 
pay for the victory of the Industrial Revolution is passed over 
as if it had never occurred. Altogether, the reader gains the 
impression that, in the Churchillian thought-frame, the “agi- 
tator” is applauded if he contributes, like Wycliffe or John 
Wilkes, to the rising tide of national feeling, and denounced if 
his sentiments challenge in any fundamental manner the basic 
contours of the social order. The prejudice can understand a 
political revolution, it recoils in horror from a social one. It 
can write at its most plangent and persuasive when it deals 
with a period, such as Victorian England, of political battles 
conducted by parliamentary leaders within a context of tol- 
erant and enlightened civilization. The golden afternoon of 
the Victorian age, indeed, is appropriately the closing chapter 
of the story, only spoiled, perhaps, for its author by the emer- 
gence of the Labour Party as an ominous cloud to darken the 
horizon. 

For Mr. Churchill, above all else, is a traditionalist to 
whom revolution of any serious quality is anathema. It is the 
flow of history, not its depth or its structure, that appeals to 
him. He is driven, consequently, perhaps half-consciously, to 
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twist the evidence into a mould of spurious historical con- 
tinuity. So, he presents the modern world, in the old-fashioned 
manner, as beginning with the Reformation. The notion, 
catalogued in the work of Tillyard, that the great Elizabethan 
world-picture was still half-medieval in its assumptions, the 
notion, further, made orthodox by Whitehead, that the real 
watershed separating the medieval from the modern world 
was the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, are 
cavalierly ignored. The treatment of the great bourgeois revo- 
lutions reveals a similar blindness of perspective. The Revo- 
lution of 1688 is canonized into a conservative movement in 
the manner of Burke’s famous defense of it in his Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs, and the disciple of Burke no more 
than Burke himself appreciates that the deposition of the King 
by force was, in the eyes of such contemporary groups as the 
Non-Jurors, an outright violation of the doctrine of legiti- 
macy. Similarly, the American Revolution is presented as an 
equally conservative movement based upon “‘‘an old English 


doctrine freshly formulated to meet an urgent American 


” 


need,” whereas, of course, its break with legitimacy and its 
republicanism were regarded by British Tory and American 
Loyalist alike as a revolutionary ideology. Indeed, the publi- 
cation of Paine’s Common Sense marked the point where the 
movement became consciously a radical nationalism, rejecting 
the whole structure of British royal-parliamentary authority, 
as contemporary thinkers like Leonard and Boucher properly 
recognized. With Mr. Churchill, we are back once more in 
the patriotic mythology of Story and Bancroft before it was 
decisively shattered by the critical scholarship of Smith and 
Beard. It is the world of the English conservative mentality, 
sedulously cultivating the legend that political doctrine is a 
continental disease that the English character never catches. 
The legend is believable only so long as the historian recon- 
structs Anglo-American revolutionary history in such a way 
as to play down the theoretical debates—the Putney Debates, 
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Filmer and Locke, the American natural law theories—that 
have accompanied it. 

Here, indeed, is the cardinal example of the narrow fron- 
tiers within which the Churchill genius ranges. The ad- 
ventures of ideas do not excite him. He views problems 
pragmatically, in much the same way as a Cabinet Minister de- 
ciding complex issues, but he too often fails to probe beneath 
the surface of problems to the body of theoretical assumptions 
that shape the response of men, consciously or unconsciously, 
to their challenge. The result is, oftentimes, a neo-Shakespear- 
ean myth of English history, for if Shakespeare could write a 
whole play on King John without mentioning Magna Carta, 
Mr. Churchill is capable of writing on the French Revolution 
with only a brief half-paragraph on the philosophies of the 
Enlightenment. He inhabits a universe of discourse wherein 
men act upon “practical” assumptions. Yet, in fact, all the 
‘practical’ assumptions are founded upon some theory of the 
universe. Men like Descartes, Newton, Hume, Hegel, Marx, 
have shaped mens’ minds over the centuries far more than 
Richelieu or Cromwell or Wellington. For by their ability to 
define basic patterns of thought they map out the essential 
contours of practical behaviour. They interpret the universe 
and, by interpreting, help to shape it. The great thinker may 
not exert the instantaneous impact on his period of the great 
soldier or the outstanding statesman. But, as anyone who 
recalls the life of Marx will realize, men who never knew of 
him will, in the long run, move unconsciously in their lives 
to the measure of his thought. He confers, as no other type 
can, shape, rationale, meaning upon the chaos of experience. 
There is little enough of all this in the Churchillian history. 
The sociology of politics is foreign to its author, hence his 
impatience with the Namier analysis of eighteenth-century 
politics. The pen-portraits he composes show little evidence 
of having been aided by the discoveries of modern psychology. 
He knows little about the economic foundations of social 
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movements. The basic causes of things are never really eluci- 
dated, except for the invocation of imprecise and unscientific 
phenomena such as “‘race” or “destiny” or “character,” never 
carefully defined or adequately defended. If, therefore, as 
Collingwood has urged, the task of the historian is at once to 
investigate both the “outside” and the “inside” of an event, 
Mr. Churchill fails to satisfy because the flat surface of events 
is only imperfectly illuminated by insight into their inner 
dynamics. 

Confronted with this line of criticism, the historical con- 
servative retreats into the argument of mystery. He urges that 
there are irrational realms beyond the comprehension of criti- 
cal examination, that the impulsive factor in history is so large 
that we must be content, in Burke's phrase, to venerate what 
we do not presently comprehend. It is easy to perceive how 
much of this is a rationalization of the rule of the English 
political aristocracy, since if the secret of politics is its mys- 
tique, which can only be mastered over many generations, it 
follows that government by the aristocratic class is empirically 
justified. That explains why Mr. Churchill is uneasy in the 
presence of elements that have been opposed to that govern- 
ment in English history. It explains why, to take only one 
example, he gives no attention to the tradition of English 
Radicalism so ably expounded in the work of Professor Mac- 
coby. Such realms of life he cannot think of as important, 
since he thinks in terms of the conflict of man with man rather 
than of the more permanent historic drives of which men are 
the instruments. He understands Andrew Carnegie but not 
capitalism, John Burns but not trade unionism, Cromwell but 
not revolutionary republicanism. He can see the superb cour- 
age of the ordinary Englishman as the common soldier at 
Crecy or Agincourt or Bosworth Field; but he cannot see that 
it is this same courage that, under different circumstances, 
went in quiet devotion to the establishment of the British 
trade union and cooperative movements. 
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Altogether, rigorous intellectual analysis, a priori, is some- 
thing he studiously avoids rather than consciously rejects. For 
he sees man not so much as the master of Nature as the rebel 
against Nature. So, he only imperfectly appreciates the effort 
of thinkers, such as the philosopher-scientists of the age of 
genius, to conceive of science and philosophy as instruments 
whereby man may become the controller rather than the ser- 
vant of the relations in which he is involved. He envisages 
man, not as a force mastering Nature but, Machiavellian-like, 
as a Spirit juggling with Fate. Similarly, when he writes about 
his Great Contemporaries, it is to admire the Liberal states- 
men of the last Victorian epoch before 1914—Rosebery, Mor- 
ley, Asquith, Balfour—and to chide those, such as Shaw and 






















































































: Trotsky, who had criticized the foundations of society from 
. the standpoint of a positive philosophy. Ideas, to him, are at 
h best useful instruments of political warfare, at worst, subver- 
+ sive doctrines. He can shrewdly estimate a revolutionary 
it leader, like Robespierre or Lenin, but will fail to explain their 
ly devotion to a theory for which they are prepared to sacrifice 
he all. The theory of historical motive, accordingly, implicit in 
. his narrative, is palpably inadequate since it omits the intel- 
ne lectual passion for great theoretical outlines present, in one 
sh way or another, in all the revolutions of history. Because he 
* does not himself share that passion his History is not held 
at, together, as are those of Gibbon or Mommsen or Toynbee, by 
ner a seminal intellectual principle that confers upon it unity and 
ate purpose, but rather is a chronological narrative that rises to its 
not climactic moments when it arrives at the decisive battle, the 
but grandiloquent gesture, the supreme challenge. It is not history 
vur: in its greatest sense so much as a brilliant and panoramic 
> at journalism. Its author does not stand, as do the great his- 
‘hat torians, in an attitude of almost timeless detachment to his 
oon theme; instead, he enters with cavalier gusto into its disputes 
itish and identifies himself unashamedly with its partisans. His 





work, like that of Belloc or Froude, is utterly parti pris. It is, 
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perhaps, the limitation of the active politician who has him- 
self fashioned so much of contemporary history that he can 
rise only with difficulty above the political temper when he 
comes, as historian, to reconstruct the record of the periods 
that came before. 


IV 

Mr. Churchill, even so, does entertain certain general con- 
cepts, although they lack the architectonic coherence of a 
philosophical system. The most basic, of course, of those con- 
cepts is the idea of the Anglo-Saxon racial entity, the common 
destiny of the English-speaking peoples. The splendid em- 
bodiment, in his own figure, of the homo anglicanus, it is a 
theme that has been the sheet anchor of his life and thought. 
He is never so exuberant as when he is describing—as in his 
histories of the First and Second World Wars—the union of 
Britain and the United States against their common foes. 

The union, for Mr. Churchill, is the product of a supposed 
English national “character” exported, along with the English 
language, to the Western hemisphere. Yet, here, too, it is not 
difficult to suspect the presence of dubious assumptions. For 
national character as a set of national behaviour-patterns, 
shaped by certain historical conditions and acquiring over a 
period of time an appearance of permanency, is one thing; as 
a collection of assumed racial virtues it is quite another. It is 
worth noting that during the time-span of the Churchill his- 
tory the English “character” took on a number of kaleido- 
scopic changes. In the sixteenth century it was regarded by the 
rest of Europe as dangerously belligerent; by the nineteenth 
century it had become the paragon of Liberalism. Every stu- 
dent knows that the English had a national passion for classical 
music until it was destroyed by the victory of Cromwellian 
puritanism, and that they had a flair for theatrical comedy 
that was in its own turn crippled by the rise of the Victorian 
middle class. For what passes for national “character” is, in 
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one way, the dominant traits of the ruling class of any society 
and, in another, the consequence at any one historical moment 
of circumstances that in the long run may turn out to be 
transistory. That explains why the French national reputation 
was one of Napoleonic Caesarism in the nineteenth century 
and one of intellectual civilization in the twentieth; and why 
Germany before 1870 was regarded by all Europe in terms of 
the romantic myth of Weimar and after 1870 came to stand 
for the worst in nationalistic paranoia. Nor is national char- 
acter in reality the unifying cultural force that it plays in the 
Churchillian scheme, for otherwise it becomes difficult to 
explain an event such as the American Civil War. What that 
event indeed proves is that there was not one, but two, irrecon- 
cilable character-structures in the America of 1860, neither 
of them prepared to yield up their respective image of the 
American ‘‘mind”’ in the interest of a larger good. The funda- 
mental defect, here, of Mr. Churchill’s historical method lies 
in the crude fallacy of mistaking historical facts of culture and 
tradition for functions of biological facts such as race and 
pedigree. It consequently avoids the truth that types of social 
behaviour and character are constant only so long as the social 
order that environs them is itself constant. But social orders 
are themselves changing historical facts, and as they change 
so do the behaviour-patterns of the men who live in them. 
The change, moreover, occurs most fundamentally not so 
much with the political revolutions Mr. Churchill so much 
emphasizes as with the revolutions in technology and social 
structure that he tends to pass by. 

This is especially so in treating of the concept of the Anglo- 
American world. For such a concept, to begin with, is based 
upon dubious racial assumptions. The ethnic composition of 
the American society has become far too polyglot to justify 
the presumption of its “Anglo-Saxon” character. There are 
far too many European elements in its population to see it 
only as an Atlantic extension of English civilization, and it 
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can only be seen thus if attention is studiously restricted to 
the philo-British circles of the upper class of the Atlantic sea- 
board region. The Churchillian America is that of the world 
of George Apley, of an Anglicized coterie of rich and well- 
born, of an internationally-minded Eastern Republicanism; 
it rarely comes to terms with all of the America that is alien, 
even perhaps hostile, to those elements. Culturally and ethni- 
cally, America has grown less British since 1900, when Mr. 
Churchill first made its acquaintance, so that by now it has 
become a civilization sui generis. Mr. Churchill, in reality, 
tends to ignore the seminal differences between the two 
societies, and especially the most seminal of all, that the Amer- 
ican tradition, historically, has been democratic while the 
British has been aristocratic. The entire paraphernalia of 
society and government reside, in America, upon the demo- 
cratic principle, while in England the aristocratic principle 
is still sufficiently powerful to maintain pretty well intact, even 
in the welfare state, the social religion of snobbishness and 
caste. America has been shaped ineluctably—however imper- 
fect practice may be—by the twin principles of the land of 
promise and the refuge for the oppressed; and it has produced, 
from the very beginning, a sense of the American as a “new 
man” divorced, culturally and psychologically, from the Euro- 
pean heritage. The Churchillian thesis of Anglo-American 
“destiny” thus involves its author in the ironic paradox of 
logically accepting the magnificent audacity of post-1945 
America posing as the final heir of European civilization when 
his whole spirit must rebel against the new Roman manner. 
The thesis, certainly, has stronger foundations than, say, the 
romantic myth of the Pan-American idea. But in its own way 
it is almost equally romantic, for it is plausible only so long 
as it underscores the really vital things that separate English 
and American values and habits. The record, indeed, of the 
deep gulf that divided President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
as Prime Minister in the years after 1940 on so many cardinal 
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issues—Russia, the colonial empire, India, the purposes of the 
war, the very nature of liberty itself—is eloquent testimony 
to the powerful obstacles that obstruct Anglo-American 
understanding. For the President was a progressive Wilsonian 
liberal while the Prime Minister was a great aristocratic con- 
servative who had wandered from the eighteenth century into 
the twentieth. The sole item capable of transcending their 
irreparable differences of thought was the common interest, 
negative in itself, of winning the war. Too much of the 
Churchillian discussion of this whole theme has in it the dull 
complacencies of the Chatham House mentality. 

More than this. The emphasis upon Anglo-Americanism 
is part and parcel of Mr. Churchill’s belief in a Western-cen- 
tered civilization. His larger perspectives incline to be paro- 
chial just because they are really confined to the “Atlantic 
world.” That world, for him, appears as the climax of human 
experience. He is almost eighteenth-century in thus mistaking 
the transient conditions of one given historical age for the 
permanent conditions of human life. Oecumenical history in 
the Toynbeean manner is foreign to his spirit because it would 
not occur to him to believe that the golden ages of English 
history he describes might be part of a single civilization des- 
tined, like twenty others before it, to ultimate decline and 
disappearance. It has not been vouchsafed to him to exper- 
ience the sort of Damascus Road illumination which in 1914 
persuaded Arnold Toynbee of the grim contemporaneity of 
Thucydides or which, in 1943, proved to Geoffrey Barraclough 
that the Battle of Stalingrad emphasized the importance of 
the Russian and Byzantine strands in the net of history. Rus- 
sia, Czarist or Soviet, he has always regarded as a barbarian 
outsider. His view of religion is Augustan, and he would 
be incapable of constructing a theory of history, as Toynbee 
has done, around an architectonic religious syncretism. 
Civilization, in his view, is a Christian phenomenon, as if 
there did not exist powerful world religions, such as Islam and 
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Buddhism, that surpass in their tremendous followings the 
historic churches of the West. Implicit throughout his nar- 
rative is the claim that European history is in itself a micro- 
cosm of world events; he does not confront the possibility 
that a new age may witness the victory of non-European 
peoples and outlooks that may replace the European hege- 
mony with new forms of power. Nor does he begin to compre- 
hend that those new outlooks may view Europe with suspicion, 
and may indeed see the cause of their present discontents in 
what they view as the European spirit, with all of its character- 
istic attributes: ingenuity of mind, inventive power, lust for 
adventure and drive for expansion. He reserves his real excite- 
ment for the European conqueror, Clive conquering the 
Mahratta Empire, Cortes defying the Aztec world with his 
four hundred conquistadores, Livingstone opening up Dark- 
est Africa, without appreciating that they brought with them 
fiercely destructive forces fatal to that stability and continuity 
it is the chief concern of Conservatism to defend. The conse- 
quence is that, in spite of the fact that fifty years of active 
politics have made him a “‘realpolitiker,” he is driven back 
into the consolation of romantic myths rather than confront 
those truths. Just as the French historians of the Right dream 
of the age of the Great King, he dreams of the period between 
1689 and 1914 when his own class of Englishmen persuaded 
themselves that they were the natural rulers of the world. 
The history of the English-speaking peoples thus in effect 
becomes the history of England from the viewpoint of that 
class. Scotland and Ireland are treated insofar as they provide 
a stage for English arms. America is seen as an outpost of 
Anglo-Saxon colonization. The Dominion peoples are de- 
scribed as the spokes that radiate out from the English axle. 
On India—the axis of empire—we hear once more the imper- 
ious defiance of any sort of criticism. The last word on the 
trial of Warren Hastings is in favour of that most successful 
of all the East India ‘“‘nabobs,” for Mr. Churchill hardly 
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sympathizes with Burke's insight into the meaning of a pre- 
European culture in India. It was the same absence of sym- 
pathy which stimulated him to approve of Lord Morley’s 
refusal to apply to India the principles of Home Rule and 
self-government which that Victorian Radical had been will- 
ing to grant to Ireland and South Africa, and which later 
produced Mr. Churchill's fiercest quarrel with Rooseveltian 
liberalism. He is convinced that the non-European peoples 
still need the enlightened despotism of European rule. It was 
Mr. Roosevelt, rather than Mr. Churchill, who saw that liberty 
has international implications and that the “four freedoms” 
had to be offered to all nations and races if they were to mean 
anything at all. The perspective found it difficult, again, to 
understand that the Second World War, in one sense, was the 
return of the native in Africa and Asia; and the Churchillian 
response to the native’s demand for emancipation was not 
inaptly summed up in the episode of the Yalta Conference 
where the Prime Minister suggested that the American plan 
for a United Nations system of international trusteeship for 
colonial territories might be sufficiently met by the interna- 
tionalization of the Crimea as a summer resort. The same 
perspective suggests, too, why Mr. Churchill could terminate 
his History of the war with a sad commentary upon the folly 
of the English-speaking peoples in not knowing how to garner 
the fruits of victory. The truth is that war appeals to so much 
in his nature that he remembers only with difficulty that, one 
day, the swords must be turned into ploughshares, and it is 
with a scarcely concealed impatience that he listens to the 
critics who enquire for whom the field is to be tilled. 

In all of this Mr. Churchill is true to his nature as an 
eighteenth-century historian. He understands, rightly enough, 
that power without responsibility is dangerous and his con- 
stitutionalistic instinct is fully alive to the awful cruelties it 
can exact in the hands of irresponsible men. But he is thor- 
oughly eighteenth-century in his conviction, equally, that the 
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responsibility can be made the outcome, not of democratic 
devices, but of a sense of trusteeship on the part of a governing 
class. He does not pause to enquire whether such a sense may 
be a guarantee against faults of personal conduct and yet fail 
to be such a guarantee against major errors of policy. History, 
for him therefore, is simply the art of splendid government. 
The structure behind the art is the great system of European 
states fashioned in the early modern period, a system that is 
not so much superseded as reinforced by his concept of a 
united federal Europe. It is not for nothing that he eagerly 
read Gibbon in his early days and defended him against the 
strictures of his Victorian editor Dean Milman, for, like 
Gibbon, he judges the historical present by contrasting it with 
a former golden age. For him, as for Gibbon, the best age 
of mankind is already behind and not before it. His intense 
Europeanism, combined with that nostalgia, makes it difficult 
for him to entertain the generalizing comparative method 
whereby different historical epochs are critically compared 
with one another, or to understand, further, the comparative 
method applied to the study of institutions, as it was adapted 
by the school of Sir Henry Maine in England and, later by 
the Max Weber school in Germany. His vision is linear rather 
than cross-cultural. He does not seize hold of one great leading 
intellectual principle and apply it methodically to the total 
complex of a civilization, as de Tocqueville did with the prin- 
ciple of equality in his work on America, for his imagination 
is too pictorial, too flamboyantly vivid, too caught up in the 
dramatic present. His mode of history, altogether, is not in 
the highest class because it is not philosophically conceived, 
except in the attenuated sense of promulgating certain axioms 
about conduct and purpose that are never consciously 
analyzed. 
Vv 

‘When the historian of aristocratic ages,” wrote de Toc- 

queville, “surveys the theatre of the world, he at once per- 
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ceives a very small number of prominent actors, who manage 
the whole piece. These great personages, who occupy the front 
of the stage, arrest the observation, and fix it on themselves; 
and while the historian is bent on penetrating the secret mo- 
tives which make them speak and act, the rest escape his 
memory.” The passage is an apposite comment upon the 
Churchillian history, so preoccupied as it is with individual 
greatness. Mr. Churchill is the type of court memorialist— 
Froissart, St. Simon, Croker—who catalogues the achievements 
of the great and famous. The virtues he applauds—integrity, 
energy, courage, tenacity, truthfulness—are those of the out- 
standing individual. It is the model of Plutarch’s Lives—to set 
before the reader examples of noble action, to disinter a moral 
tale for the benefit of a generation that has lost its sense of 
direction. 

There are, of course, grievous pitfalls in this mode of his- 
torical writing. There is, to start with, no really satisfactory 
definition of greatness offered as a means of judging the hero- 
worship. This problem, indeed, pervades the entirety of the 
Churchillian argument, for his central thesis hangs upon it. 
At times, the answer provided appears to be the ability in a 
leader to refuse to bow to circumstances, even at the cost of 
enormous sacrifice. Thus, Lee is praised for continuing the 
fight after 1863, when it was clear that the South could never 
win and when his resolution could only mean the continua- 
tion of useless slaughter, indeed, the destruction of a whole 
generation in battle. Similarly, Mr. Churchill, as Prime Min- 
ister, could approve President Roosevelt's decision—based 
upon a half-remembered echo of an episode in the Civil War 
-to insist upon an “unconditional surrender” attitude in 
1943, despite the fact that such an attitude can only have de- 
termined the enemy to fight on to the bitter end. At other 
times, again, greatness, for Mr. Churchill, seems to be nothing 
less than a romantic admiration for the mythical culture-hero, 
such as King Arthur and his knights, and he seems to be un- 
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aware of the truth, advanced in Lord Raglan’s book on The 
Hero, that dramatic truth, rather than historical fact, has 
always been the basis for the mythology of the culture-hero. 
Then there are times, even further, as in the description of 
the Duke of Marlborough, when greatness, in the manner of 
Mr. Rowse’s book on The Early Churchills, takes on the guise 
of an unscientific theory of family eugenics, as if its secret 
resided in the mating habits of lusty ancestors. Finally, the 
entire question of greatness is begged by the assumption that 
moral greatness is a function of historical fame. The conse- 
quence is that Mr. Churchill composes his history in the 
manner, as it were, of a playwright constructing a play, 
wherein each scene is depicted with the grand denouement 
already consciously present in the mind of the actors and the 
function of the author is that of a Grecian chorus declaiming 
the tragic lesson of the drama. Certain cosmic forces are con- 
tinuously invoked. But they are of such a vague substance 
that the problem of how individual experience is related to 


their operation is never really explained or examined in any 
critical fashion. 


Mr. Churchill’s thesis of greatness seems to be, quite 
simply, one of historical accident. The great crisis always pro- 
duces the great man; and the great man is the means whereby 
Providence raises a nation to greatness. Yet the thesis is pro- 
foundly inadequate and incomplete. The effect of personal 
talents and peculiarities upon historical development is un- 
deniable; that both Henry and Elizabeth Tudor were strong- 
willed characters no doubt contributed much to the final 
victory of sixteenth-century England against the Catholic Re- 
action. But no less undeniable is the fact that the impact of 
such individual characteristics can only occur in certain given 
social and cultural conditions. It is the total parallelogram of 
social forces which at any given moment explains the influence 
any individual person exercises upon historical development. 
The character of an individual, however outstanding, is a 
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factor in that development only to the degree that social rela- 
tions permit it to be such. It is true that, granted such permis- 
sion, the special gifts of the individual will be a contributing 
factor; so that when Mr. Churchill emphasizes the tireless 
aspiration to power, the daemonic energy, the ruthless ambi- 
tion of men like Henry VII or Wolsey or Cromwell he is 
utterly right in the emphasis. At the same time, before those 
gifts can in any measure influence the course of events they 
must, first, be conformable to the primary social needs of the 
time and, second, fully deployable under the existing social 
order. If, to take only a single example, Napoleon had pos: 
sessed the literary gifts of Tolstoi instead of his own military 
genius, he would not, of course, have become the Emperor 
of the French; similarly, had the ancien regime survived an- 
other fifty years in France he would most certainly have died 
an obscure though talented officer of the royal armies. Like- 
wise, Nelson would have lived out an obscure career in the 
West India or the Mediterranean naval stations had not the 
urgent social needs of France given rise to a revolutionary 
nationalist movement which, in its turn, came to challenge 
the imperial and commercial supremacy of Great Britain. It 
ismisleading and unhistorical, then, to see the great individual 
as the prime shaper of events. He is, rather, the product of 
impersonal forces. He may take the initiative in certain direc- 
tions of thought or action; he may see further than others; 
he may dramatize the requirements of a new class or a new 
nation. But, all along, he is the agent, albeit unconsciously, 
of the inherent logic of social forces and social relationships. 
Because Mr. Churchill neglects this necessary relationship be- 
tween the individual and society he is able to write still as 
one of those eighteenth-century historians for whom casual 
phenomena and the personal traits of celebrated people were 
more important than general causes. 

The problem is not only one of historical science: it is, 
even more, one of historical morality. The Acton-Creighton 
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correspondence immediately comes to mind as one reads Mr. 
Churchill on the great and famous of history. It is not so much 
that the Churchillian historical concept objects to Acton’s 
dictum that the historian must be judge as well as witness, for 
there is sufficient Victorian moral earnestness in the Church- 
illian make-up to ensure his hearty agreement with the in- 
junction. It is not so much the validity of judgment as the 
particular use that the author makes of it which is at issue. 
For throughout the four volumes there is a distinct readiness 
to excuse the moral shortcomings of those who fill the Church- 
illian Pantheon. If Creighton failed to pass adequate moral 
judgment upon the persecuting efforts of the medieval Papacy, 
Mr. Churchill cannot bring himself even to echo the criticisms 
of contemporaries such as Erasmus and More upon the Machi- 
avellian statecraft of Henry VIII. He does not note the moral 
limitations of the policy of war, as even Frederick the Great 
could see the fallacies involved in the pursuit of Power and 
Authority. The drive of imperial expansion, Pitt’s aim to 
“make the Union Jack supreme in every ocean,” is taken 
for granted. The arts of civilization, altogether, are identified 
with the arts of war, and success in that art as a justification, 
too frequently, for its undertaking. Against such a view of 
history at least three points of criticism might be directed. 
The first is historical: it does not provide us with a veracious 
portrait of the past. The second is ethical: it is not an elevating 
view of history which commends the art of conflict as its 
supreme achievement; for civilization, as Whitehead has in- 
sisted, is the replacement of force by persuasion. The third 
is utilitarian: it is by no means a self-evident truth that the 
qualities that went into the creation and establishment of 
English nationalism and nationality are the qualities most 
needed in a world that has been totally transformed and, in 
particular, wherein both the institutional forms and the senti- 
mental passions of nationalism are at once obsolete and, if 
they survive in any strength, dangerous to the growth of peace 
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and civilization. For in the twentieth century men are enter- 
ing a new world as surely as they did in the sixteenth. The 
lessons of the old world, especially as they are interpreted by 
Mr. Churchill, may no longer have any value left in them to 
guide men as they move forward to the future. 
































VI 

In the final analysis Mr. Churchill writes as an Englishman 
and as an Englishman of a special social class. He writes with 
all of Macaulay's pride about the national political and con- 
stitutional achievement. He is quite certain that England has 
stood always for progress and her national enemies for retro- 
gression, so that he has no difficulty in viewing history as a 
recurrent conflict between “civilization” and “barbarism.” 
Liberty is presented, in turn, as a basically politico-constitu- 
tional concept, and although the idea of Tory Democracy is 
remembered, in the portrait of Disraeli, for example, it is the 
Liberal view of freedom as absence from governmental and 
social constraint that prevails. There is a marked reluctance 
to concede any distinctly continental influence; thus, we are 
assured, in a brief reference to the Fabians, that Marx had 
no influence at all upon them when it is apparent to any 
reader of the two essays by Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw 
in the original Fabian Essays that the Marxian influence was 
real and profound, at least dating from the impact of the 
Paris Communards upon English left-wing thought after 1871. 
Both war and peace revolve around the idea of the national 
honour; that is why Mr. Churchill can describe all of the great 
wars of the national history as if every one was a dynastic war 
of the eighteenth century. 

That social religion of honour, of course, is the social re- 
ligion of his own gentleman-class. It has produced fine qual- 
ities, not least of all a sense of justice in dealing with the 
national enemies. For Mr. Churchill never has been a protag- 
onist of the master-nation idea. It is doubtful, however, 
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whether he has ever ceased to be a protagonist of the idea of 
the master-class. Other classes may share in the national des- 
tiny, but they must do so on the terms set by their governors. 
The national achievement is assessed through the giant figures 
thrown up by the gentlemen of England; just as the national 
character is weighed from the habits of the great eccentrics of 
the same class. Idea-systems that have challenged the rule of 
that class are treated with open disdain. Indeed, Mr. Churchill 
writes of them at times as if they still constituted a threat to 
the contemporary system, just as Renan could write about the 
ancient Hebraic prophets in his History of Israel as if they 
were the conscious forerunners of the French socialists of 1848 
and just as Jowett, in his Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 
could write with intellectual sympathy about the idea of com- 
munism only so long as it did not possess any immediate and 
practical danger for the Victorian social order. And in adopt- 
ing this attitude it is worth noting that the Churchillian tradi- 
tionalism joins hands with the conservative and cautious 
temper of the present age. Thus, it is symptomatic that 
whereas Froude’s romantic distortion of Anglo-Saxon and 
Teuton was properly destroyed by the full criticism of profes- 
sional historians like Freeman in his own day, Mr. Churchill's 
comparable historical romanticism has been applauded, with 
few exceptions, by the professional historians of present-day 
Britain. It is equally suggestive that those historians have had 
little criticism to make of the static and traditionalist lessons 
the Churchillian history is anxious to purvey, while a genera- 
tion ago they were prepared to scoff at H. G. Wells’ great 
History because its whole tone was militantly radical. In this 
fashion, Mr. Churchill’s history-writing is not only a record 
of the past; it is also a commentary upon the present. 
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RONALD V. SIREs * 


N May, 1904, Winston Churchill, a Tory back-bencher, 

crossed the floor of the House of Commons and joined 

the Liberal minority. This was neither the first nor the 
last act that helped to establish his reputation for being politi- 
cally unstable and undependable. Why did he do it? 

From the earliest days of his life Winston Churchill had 
been a non-conformist. At school he refused to study the sub- 
jects that did not interest him and concentrated on the things 
that he liked. Until he went to Sandhurst he was what any 
teacher would call a “discipline problem’—he was “cheeky” 
and was punished because he rebelled against his teachers. 
Throughout his boyhood Winston saw precious little of his 
parents, Lord Randolph and Lady Churchill. It was custo- 
mary for well-to-do parents to put their children under the 
care of nurses and tutors, and Lord Randolph was too busy 
with his hectic political life to spend time with his children. 
Winston no doubt suffered from the lack of that comradeship 
of father and son that becomes the pleasant memory of so 
many young men. Yet during his boyhood he listened with 
awe to long conversations on politics at home and developed 
a worshipful attitude toward his father, which somewhat com- 
pensated for the lack of the closer relationship that he really 
wanted. Lord Randolph’s fall from power in 1886 and his 
death in 1895 made indelible impressions on his young son. 

For almost five years after getting his commission at Sand- 
hurst Churchill combined the military life and journalism, 

* Mr. Sires is Professor of History at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 


ington. This paper was read at the 1956 meeting ofthe Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association. 
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with the latter predominating. He witnessed a skirmish in the 
Cuban War in 1895, played polo and took some part in a cam- 
paign against the Pathan tribes of Northwest India, fought 
at the battle of Omdurman in the Sudan, and gained world 
notoriety by his capture and subsequent escape in the Boer 
War. In the “khaki election” of 1900 he contested the Parlia- 
mentary seat of Oldham and won, partly because of his heroic 
exploits in South Africa.t Now he would have a chance to test 
his overwhelming energy and restlessness in political warfare 
in the House of Commons. With the advantage of his capacity 
in the effective use of English but lacking ability in extempo- 
raneous speaking and the give-and-take of Parliamentary de- 
bate, he had to depend on careful preparation beforehand, 
including practice before a mirror to develop the proper ges- 
tures. Since Churchill had never made a careful study of 
public problems, he had to start with what he had learned 
from his father—peace, free trade, and retrenchment in the 
costs of government. He seemed quite unaware of the prob- 
lems that would become characteristic of twentieth century 
politics, such as labor, the graduated income tax, and social 
security. He was obsessed with the desire to vindicate the 
reputation of his father, in whose memory he was glad “‘to lift 
the tattered flag of retrenchment and economy.” His maiden 
speech on the conduct of the Boer War was a compromise be- 
tween the imperialism of the Tories and the anti-war attitudes 
of the “Little Englanders.” His speech against Broderick’s 
plan for army reform would warm the heart of any pacific 
man who was fearful of war on the continent of Europe, but 
showed a full dependence on the navy as England’s final means 
of defense.” 

The mild breach between Churchill and the leaders of his 
party became serious when Joseph Chamberlain opened his 


1 Winston S. Churchill, My Early Life—a Roving Commission (London, 
1930), PP- 369-73- 

* Churchill, op. cit., pp. 378-82; Virginia Cowles, Winston Churchill—The 
Era and the Man (New York, 1953), pp. 74-88. 
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campaign for protective tariffs and tariff preferences for the 
colonies. This was a frontal attack on English policies of half 
acentury, and split the Tory party wide open, Balfour taking 
the compromise position of favoring moderate tariffs as a 
means of retaliating against unfair trade practices of other 
countries. A shuffle of Cabinet posts followed and Churchill 
was not given office. He refused to accept Balfour’s compro- 
mise policy and had done nothing to earn the gratitude of 
party leaders. Political preferment does not come to those who 
refuse to toe the party line. 

It was not yet too late for Churchill to change his ways; yet 
he became still more rebellious and widened the breach. He 
joined the Unionist Free Food League in its campaign against 
any form of tariff protection. His speech in the House of 
Commons on April 22, 1904 shows that he was at least becom- 
ing aware of the labor problem, particularly because of the 
cramping effect of the Taff Vale Judgment on the work of 
trade unions. He was adopted as a Liberal candidate for Man- 
chester and on May 13 made a speech at Free Trade Hall 
which showed that when he took the final step in the House 
of Commons he would be not merely a Liberal but a Radical 
as well. His speech in Parliament on May 16 made it clear 
that his quarrel with the Government was quite irreparable, 
and on the last day of the month he joined the Liberals at the 
left of the Speaker.® 

We have to draw our own conclusions as to why Churchill 
broke from the Tory party. While his belief in free trade and 
traditional finance seems quite sincere, the whole issue was 
tied up emotionally with his recollections of Lord Randolph 


* The Free Trade Meeting at Birmingham. Speeches delivered by Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., on the 11th November, 1903 
(London: Unionist Free Food League, 1909). 

“National Liberal Federation, Proceedings . . . 26th Annual Meeting... 
Manchester, May [12-14], 1904 (London: Liberal Publication Department, 
1904), pp. 98-101. 

* Parliamentary Debates, 4th ser., vol. 134, May 16, 1904, cols. 1479-90. 
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Churchill—on whose biography he was currently working— 
and the desire to vindicate him on the floor of the House of 
Commons. As Churchill studied the political scene in England 
he saw that the Tory government, which had received an over- 
whelming majority in the election of 1900, was hopelessly 
divided over tariffs and tariff preferences and was steadily 
losing strength in by-elections. His course of opposition fed 
on itself; each vindictive speech led to more bitterness on the 
Tory side of the House and emotionally called for another. 
As his speeches became more bitter his chances for office be- 
came less. In any case, why should he want to be in a govern- 
ment whose unity was shattered and whose capacity for 
passing important legislation was steadily declining? Since it 
was generally conceded that the Liberals would win the next 
election, why not join the prospective victors in due time? 
Given the existing state of the parties and Churchill's gnawing 
desire for political power, we need not be surprised that he 
made the change. He could continue to be a thoroughgoing 
free-trader but would have to change the emphasis of his 
political speeches to interest voters who were tired of the 
political paralysis of the Tories. He had begun this adjustment 
before his final break from the party. 

In 1904 and 1905 Churchill worked with the Liberals to 
bring about the fall of the Government. His attacks were 
merciless and he went to almost any lengths to make Balfour 
and other Tories look helpless and ridiculous. He insisted 
that Balfour was indolent and did the minimum of work in 
the House of Commons merely “as part of the purchase price 
of office and power.” Balfour was guilty, he said, not only of 
“gross, unpardonable, and flagrant ignorance . . . on matters 
for which he was personally responsible,” but of a “‘slip-shod, 


slap-dash, haphazard method of doing business.” ® Statements 
® Parl. Deb., 4th ser., vol. 143, March 15, 1905, cols. 77-83; vol. 144, April 5, 
1905, cols. 582-85; vol. 146, May 25, 1905, cols. 1413-19; vol. 148, July 5, 1905, 


cols. 1205-07; vol. 149, July 17, 1905, cols. 994-96; vol. 150, July 31, 1905, cols. 
988-98. 
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such as these hurt, and might just as well not have been made. 
They added nothing to Churchill’s stature and only increased 
his reputation for political instability. “If he was inside the 
Radical House of Commons,” said the chief Tory Whip at a 
party meeting in 1905, “in five minutes he would be in the 
cellar arranging to blow up the building; if he was outside 
the House he would be throwing stones at the windows.”? 

Churchill took care of himself in the election of 1906 by 
defeating his opponent in Northwest Manchester while Bal- 
four suffered the humiliation of losing the count in a nearby 
Manchester district. In his first position in government—he 
had been named Parliamentary under-secretary for the col- 
onies in December, 1905—Churchill helped to bring to a close 
the Tory experiment of using coolie labor in the mines of 
South Africa, and he later piloted through the House of Com- 
mons the generous measure that laid the foundations for the 
Union of South Africa. In the spring of 1907 the colonial 
representatives arrived for the periodical imperial conference. 
It was too much to expect that a strong government elected 
on a program that included the defense of free trade would 
change its mind, and Churchill went out of his way to impress 
on the public mind that the Liberals were determined to hold 
fast to their principles. The Government, he said in a speech 
later in the year, had not merely closed the door to tariffs 
and preferences; ‘‘. . . they have banged it, barred it, and 
bolted it. . . .That door will never be opened, not a single 
chink will ever be opened, so long as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is the national ‘hall-porter.’ ’’® 

In the Cabinet shuffle that followed the resignation of 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1908 Churchill became president of 
the Board of Trade and had to run for re-election to test the 
wishes of his constituents in Northwest Manchester. He lost 


* The Times (London), Nov. 14, 1905. 


® The Times, Nov. 20, 1907; Hugh H. L. Bellott, ““The Colonial Conference, 
1907,” Westminster Review, vol. 168, No. 1 (July, 1907), pp. 1-4. 
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the election but was rescued from his difficulty by an invita- 
tion to become the Liberal candidate for Dundee, where he 
was chosen by a comfortable margin.® During his stay at the 
Board the Liberals passed such laws as those dealing with old 
age pensions, the eight-hour day for miners, the creation of 
wage boards in the ‘‘sweated”’ industries, and the setting up 
of employment exchanges. 

The Liberal government had committed itself thus far to 
social legislation and was promising more to come, such as 
insurance against unemployment, sickness, and disability. 
Churchill now became second only to Lloyd George in pro- 
moting legislation to protect the poor from the unavoidable 
rigors of a competitive economic system. Prospective income 
for these purposes had to be neatly balanced against the re- 
quirements for naval defense. The Budget of 1909 was an 
ingenious attempt to get enough money for both purposes by 
means of mildly graduated taxes on net income and on the 
unearned income from the sale of land. In the months that 
followed the introduction of the Budget, England was racked 
by the most vigorous and bitter campaign that she had exper- 
ienced for a long time. This was the kind of situation into 
which Churchill could enter with the zest of battle—politics 
was struggle rather than logical thought—a sort of emotional 
substitute for war. It was a battle in which the cause could be 
proclaimed with vigor and the enemy could be identified in 
damning terms. He was, indeed the “happy warrior.’’?° 

In his public addresses Churchill went into the various 
aspects of the Budget and tried not only to explain its technical 
contents but to show its meaning for political and social life. 
If England was to build a society in which the poor would be 
protected from evils over which they had no control, she 


* Churchill, Liberalism and the Social Problem (2nd ed., London, 1909), 
pp. 147-68. 

° The Times, July 19, Aug. 8, Sept. 6, Dec. 7, 1909; Budget Issues—a Speech 
delivered by the Right Hon. W. S. Churchill, MP... . at Edinburgh, on July 
17th 1909 (London: Liberal Publication Department, 1909). 
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would have to pay for it; all would have to contribute accord- 
ing to their respective capacities. Property would be respected 
if it were used with due regard to the general interest; it would 
lose public regard if it were used for private gratification with- 
out considering the needs of others. Churchill summed up 
the Liberal view of some of the issues in a public address at 
Abernethy: 


“If large masses of the population live under conditions 
which make it difficult to keep a home together in decent 
comfort, if the children are habitually underfed, if the 
housewife is habitually overstrained, if the breadwinner is 
underemployed or underpaid, if all are unprotected or un- 
insured against the common hazards of industrial life, if 
sickness, accident, or infirmity, or old age or unchecked 
intemperance, or other cause or affliction, break up thou- 
sands of homes, and scatter the family, as they scatter thou- 
sands of families in our land, it is not merely the waste of 
the earning power or the dispersal of a few sticks of furni- 
ture, it is the stamina, the virtue, the safety, the honour of 
the British race that are being squandered.” 4 


While these sentiments of Churchill are well stated and 
sum up the position of the poor people trapped by economic 
circumstances, their very formality of expression makes one 
wonder how much he really knew about the sufferings of the 
poor. Perhaps they represent the best that a patrician of the 
social order could do in stating the need for protective legisla- 
tion. Yet we are not in a position to say that he was insincere 
in uttering them; he was, indeed, helping to lay the founda- 
tions of a welfare state on which he never really turned his 
back. He was the not very humble mouthpiece of the crying 
needs of the hour. 


Churchill became unusually aggressive when he discussed 
the possibility that the Lords might reject the Budget. In fact, 


““The Budget and Property,” in Churchill, Liberalism and the Social 
Problem (2nd ed.; London, 1909), pp. 384-404. 
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like Lloyd George, he hoped that they would. He poured out 
words of hatred for a group of men who wielded power in 
their personal and class interest without being required to 
consult the wishes of the voters. He could understand why 
the English people, with their love of the traditional and the 
picturesque in politics, had allowed the House of Lords to 
continue its existence as long as it refrained from positive 
interference with important legislation. Under these condi- 
tions it might be expected to ‘have faded more completely 
into the past to which it belongs, until, like Jack-in-the-Green 
or Punch-and-Judy only a picturesque and fitfully lingering 
memory would have remained.” But in recent years it had be- 
come a political weapon of class interests and of the opposition 
party. If the House of Lords, acting in such a manner, were to 
reject the Budget, then an opportunity, “clear, brilliant and 
decisive,” would have arrived for dealing with their powers 
once and for all.!? After the rejection of the Budget on No- 
vember 30, 1909, Churchill began to use strong language 
against the House of Lords, descending to uncomplimentary 
remarks about individual members—getting down, in fact, to 
the level of demagogy.'* When the Parliament Bill was under 
discussion in 1911 Churchill was more restrained than he had 
been in his public addresses, but he showed the same deter- 
mination to reduce the power of the House of Lords so that 
it would never again be able to offer a serious challenge to the 
Commons. 

In the meantime Churchill had been having a varied ex- 
perience as Home Secretary. He interested himself in the con- 
dition of the prisons and their effect on the inmates. His policy 
was forward-looking and humanitarian but left no important 
or permanent change in English penology.* His most difficult 
problem was that of dealing with the strikes that became so 

8 Tbid., pp. 344-56. 


18 The Times, Dec. g, 1909. 
% The Times, Oct. 3, 1910; Parl. Deb., July 20, 1910, cols. 1345-50. 
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common a feature of English life from 1910 to 1914.15 When 
mine operations were brought to a standstill and violence 
broke out in the South Wales coal strike of 1910, Churchill 
had to deal with the inevitable request for military force. If 
he sent soldiers to the coal fields to enforce peace at any cost 
he would be hated by the miners; if he hesitated or showed 
any real weakness he would be criticized by the eraployers. He 
chose a middle course and held io it consistently. The troops 
were started on their way to Wales but were later ordered to 
stop at Swindon and Cardiff, and detachments of London 
police were sent instead—without arms but with more ability 
to deal with violence than the local police had shown. The 
troops were later sent to the general strike area as a warning 
to the more violent men as to what might happen if they got 
out of hand. Churchill made clear to the strikers that force 
would be used as a protection to the public and instructed 
those on the spot to explain what were the rights and duties 
of both labor and capital during the progress of a strike. While 
he was criticized by labor members in Parliament for the use 
of the police, and by conservative opponents for seeming to 
condone the methods used by the strikers, he showed himself 
to be a reasonably-minded man in this explosive situation. He 
might well have made the mistake of using the military in 
such a way as to induce further violence. 

In 1911 Churchill was faced by a more widespread labor 
unrest. A strike of seamen at the principal ports spread to the 
dockers and docker laborers. Churchill took the same attitude 
that he had taken in the coal strike—the police should keep 
order as long as they could, and only when that was impossible 
should troops be used. While soldiers were kept in readiness, 
he preferred to depend on the metropolitan police in a strike 
that was essentially peaceful, and waited on conciliation and 
arbitration to produce a settlement. In the great railway strike 


* Ronald V. Sires, “Labor Unrest in England, 1910-1914,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, XV (September, 1955), 246-66. 
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of the same year, Churchill showed less restraint and sent 
troops to various places without requests from local authori- 
ties. His argument that a strike of railway workers threatened 
the whole nation was not very convincing in view of the equal 
seriousness of the concurrent dock strike. Laboring men have 
never felt that Churchill was their friend in any case and from 
the year 1911—if not from 1910—dates their dislike of him. 
His support of the Trade Union Act of 1913, to permit unions 
to create funds for political purposes, was not enough to erase 
the earlier impression, and his actions in the General Strike 
of 1926 served only to strengthen it. 

During the year 1g09 some of the members of the Liberal 
government became worried over the growing power of Ger- 
many and particularly over her Navy Law of 1908. If England 
were to keep her advantage over Germany she would have 
to step up her building program considerably. But Churchill 
was unconvinced and wanted to put the main emphasis on 
measures of social reform. He thought that a war between 
England and Germany would produce nothing except “a de- 
struction of a most appalling character.” ‘The English should 
rejoice in everything that would bring good to the Germans; 
the English would eventually profit by German advances in 
science and learning. He still acted like a “little Englander.” 

It took the third Moroccan crisis in 1911 to convince 
Churchill that Germany was an actual threat to the security 
of England and Europe. He came to believe that the delicate 
balance of international relations might be broken and the 
disaster of war follow if some untoward action were taken by 
one country. He took steps as Home Secretary to protect sup- 
plies of cordite at naval magazines and issued warrants for 
the examination of persons suspected of being in the pay of 

1 Speech at Swansea, The Times, Aug. 17, 1908; Sir Sidney Lee, King Ed- 
ward VII—A Biography (2 vols.; London, 1925-1927), II, 654; Austen Chamber- 


lain, Politics from Inside—an Epistolary Chronicle, 1906-1914 (New Haven, 
1937), p- 166. 
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the German government. His former interest in Liberal do- 
mestic politics now began to seem unreal in the presence of 
this new preoccupation. He read everything he could get his 
hands on concerning the military defense of France and took 
an active part in the Imperial Defence Committee. 

Because of his interest in defense problems Churchill was 
named First Lord of the Admiralty in October, 1911. From 
this time until the outbreak of war in 1914 he gave full atten- 
tion to the organization, equipment, and training of the naval 
forces of the United Kingdom. He went from one naval station 
to another to inspect craft and installations, until he knew the 
navy better than any other civilian knew it. 

Churchill had found here a work that seemed completely 
satisfying to him. Had he turned his back on problems of 
social reform—or, indeed, had the Liberal party run out of 
ideas after it introduced the National Insurance Bill of 1911? 
The rapid shift of his interests poses the question of his sin- 
cerity in taking the position of a “little Englander’ and 
Radical reformer up to 1911 and then changing his emphasis 
to problems of defense. Was so rapid a shift consistent with 
political integrity? Was Churchill only a political mounte- 
bank promoting whatever legislation might have the greatest 
general appeal? Was personal power more important than 
questions of public necessity? Was he merely adept in sensing 
new trends of thought in the country and then making them 
his own? At the worst, Churchill may have found the office 
of Home Secretary too difficult in a period of labor unrest; or 
he may have felt that the tasks of the Liberal party had been 
essentially completed with the passage of the Parliament Act 
and the introduction of the National Insurance Bill. Or again, 
he may have been driven by his tireless energy to new fields 
of work where he could again test out his undoubted abilities. 
In the last analysis, pure consistency is not the prime virtue 
of a politician, whose task is to find a working compromise 
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between personal ambition, political principle, and what 
seems to him to be the pressing needs of the day. 

How did Winston Churchill look to his contemporaries 
before 1914? William Scawen Blunt, diarist and gossip, met 
him in 1903 and described him as “a little, square-headed fel- 
low of no very striking appearance, but of wit, intelligence, 
and originality,” much like his father in his “gaminerie and 
contempt of the conventional.” Six years later Blunt noted 
Churchill’s ability to seize the main points of a situation and 
drive them home in a heated argument." Beatrice Webb's first 
impressions of Churchill in 1903 were unfavorable. He ap- 
peared to her as “egotistical, bumptious, shallow-minded and 
reactionary,—but with a certain personal magnetism, great 
pluck and some originality—not of intellect but of character.” 
In the years after he took office, her judgment of him became 
a little less critical. She saw in him “a hard temperament, with 
the American’s capacity for quick appreciation and rapid 
execution of a new idea,” though without a real understand- 
ing of the philosophy behind it. Yet she was able to say “I 
rather like the man.” J. A. Spender’s reactions to Churchill 
were no less interesting or incisive. ““He was the very image 
of a bubbling, self-confident, ambitious youth, and I was 
greatly attracted to him.” Churchill was primarily the rhetor- 
ician—‘‘a thing was right and true if it could be stated in a 
rhetorically effective manner.” No other person in public life 
‘seemed to live in such a perpetual state of mental excitement 
or to be able to entertain so many vivid and jostling ideas at 
the same time, or to be so honest and brilliant about them 
ail.” 

A general picture of Winston Churchill before 1914 thus 
emerges before our eyes: a remarkable combination of native 
ability and egotism; a flair for the bizarre and the dramatic; 


™ William Scawen Blunt, My Diaries (New York, 1922), pp. 488-89, 691. 
#8 Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership (London, 1948), pp. 269, 404. 


J. A. Spender, Life, Journalism, and Politics (2 vols.; New York, n.d.), I, 
162-64. 
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an ability to ally himself with new trends in thought and 
legislation, even at the cost of changing his political affiliation; 
a basic and ineradicable pride in English power and achieve- 
ments, held in check during the early years of his affiliation 
with the Radical wing of the Liberal party, only to come into 
the open when the rise of German power became real to him; 
an untiring energy that enabled him to be active in politics 
and yet find time to play polo, write a biography of his father, 
make a tour of central Africa, and later to study the problems 
of national and imperial defense. Such a person could go far 
in politics if he could create a reputation for cooperation and 
dependability. Before 1914 there was little chance for 
Churchill to become prime minister of England. Asquith was 
a master of the art of compromise and held office until the 
problems of war brought his downfall. Lloyd George was the 
acknowledged leader of the Radicals and would be preferred 
above Churchill, whose political radicalism did not seem to 
come quite naturally to him. 

We can never know what Churchill’s final reputation 
would have been if he had passed from the scene before 1914. 
He would probably stand out as an ambitious and brilliant 
politician who moved from an essentially conservative posi- 
tion to be an important leader in a movement that laid the 
foundations of the welfare state. It would take the vicissitudes 
of the England of later years to raise him to the heights of 
power and test his capacity for greatness. When that test came 
it was to be in the area of national survival and not of legisla- 
tion for the working class. 
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INSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL has established him- 
self as one of the greatest of British wartime 
statesmen. On that score few will deny him equality 
with, if not superiority to, the elder Pitt and David Lloyd 
George. However, in the less sensational and inore tedious 
area of domestic peacetime politics, Churchill has been re- 
garded with somewhat less enthusiasm. He has been attacked 
in the extreme as a vicious reactionary and a hater of the work- 
ing class; with less venom he has been charged with a lack of 
any sincere feeling for the man in the street or in the factory. 
There is a feeling, quite general, that Churchill is an anachro- 
nistic figure, living in a century too advanced for his “Victor- 
ian Conservatism.” To consider Churchill in this light shows 
an utter disregard for his work as a social reformer prior to 
the first World War. 

The four years from 1908 to 1912 constituted what was 
probably the greatest creative period of social legislation in 
British history up to that time. During those years of great 
reforming activity, Churchill, as President of the Board of 
Trade from 1908 to 1910 and as Home Secretary from 1910 
to late 1911, was responsible for various items of legislation 
which improved conditions of sweated labor, softened some 
of the evils of unemployment, and made mining safer.’ How- 
ever, Churchill’s deep concern for his fellow man has been 

* Mr. Moritz is an Assistant Professor of History at Kalamazoo College, and 
a charter member of Gamma Pi Chapter (University of Cincinnati). 


2 Note especially the Trade Boards Act of 1909, the National Insurance Act 


of igi1 (Unemployment section), the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, and the 
Coal Mines Act of 1911. 
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nowhere demonstrated more clearly than in his efforts as 
Home Secretary to improve prison conditions. His approach 
to this problem of prison reform was conditioned primarily 
by his sincere sympathy for society's outcasts, and provides us 
with an invaluable insight into the man’s character. 

Although as early as the eighteenth century men like 
James Oglethorpe and John Howard had taken an active and 
important interest in British prison reform, neither the gen- 
eral public nor Parliament had become especially concerned 
with the subject until the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of the first major actions taken by Parliament con- 
cerning the penal system was the passage in 1877 of the Prisons 
Act.? By this Act the control and ownership of all local prisons 
was taken over by the central government. The prisons were 
henceforth to be directly administered by a Prison Commis- 
sion under the control of the Home Office. In 1898 the super- 
vision of prisons was further centralized by another Prison 
Act, which transferred the management of the national con- 
vict prisons to the Prison Commission.* It was also established 


by this Act of 1898 that the Home Secretary could, subject 
to minor restrictions, make rules governing both prisons and 
prisoners.* 


Thus when Churchill became Home Secretary in 1910 he 
also became the responsible head of the prison system. It ap- 
pears that two courses of action were open to him. As most 
Home Secretaries have done, he could quite safely have given 
the Prison Commission full latitude as to both general policy 
and day by day administration; or, he could have chosen a 
more active role and made his personal influence an important 
factor in prison management and reform. It is not at all 
puzzling that Churchill chose the latter course. 

*Stephen Hobhouse and A. F. Brockway (eds.), English Prisons Today 
(London, 1922), p. 55. 

*L. Radzinowicz and J. W. Turner (eds.), Penal Reform in England (Lon- 


don, 1946), p. 20. 
* Ibid. 
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It seems that Churchill's chief interest in prison affairs was 
derived from the hope that in some manner he might intro- 
duce reforms that would make the prisoners’ lives a little 
easier. Perhaps his concern for the welfare of the prisoners 
stemmed from his own experiences during the Boer War 
when he spent three fretful weeks in a Pretoria prison.’ At 
any rate, as Home Secretary, Churchill contributed a notable 
service to those forces which were working slowly to improve 
prison life. 

Quite possibly it was John Galsworthy who more than 
anyone stimulated Churchill's interest in prison reform. Gals- 
worthy had contributed to The Nation several articles dealing 
with solitary confinement. Churchill had read these and had 
expressed a warm sympathy for Galsworthy’s hope that soli- 
tary confinement might be abolished except for extreme cases.° 
While still at the Board of Trade he had acted as intermediary 
between Galsworthy and the Home Secretary, Herbert Glad- 
stone, in matters of prison reform. 

Churchill’s appointment to the Home Office was highly 
pleasing to Galsworthy. He wrote “. . . how glad I am that you 
have been appointed to that department of Government 
which most requires a man, not only of judgment and deci- 
sion, but of sympathy and imagination.”* Galsworthy urged 
Churchill to study prison conditions and especially to en- 
deavor to reduce the terms of solitary confinement.’ 
Churchill's reply to Galsworthy is interesting. “I am in entire 
sympathy with your general mood. My time may be short, so 
that if action is practically possible, it is essential that it should 
be pronipt.”® Another man of letters also aided and encour- 

®For Churchill’s reminiscing on this see: Winston Churchill, A Roving 
Commission (New York, 1930), pp. 259-260. 

* Churchill to Galsworthy, 14 May 1909, in H. V. Marrot, The Life and 
Letters of John Galsworthy (New York, 1936), p. 675. 

" Ibid., p. 676. 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 678. 
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aged Churchill in his work on prison reform. This was the 
poet W. S. Blunt, who, at Churchill’s request, sent to the 
Home Office a memo on prison conditions.’® 

The task of improving the penal system promised to be 
one of large proportions. Churchill, not blind to the diffi- 
culties, wrote to Galsworthy: 


We must not expect much regeneration from a system 
largely devoid of sympathy; but it seems to me that effort, 
spontaneous, constant, increasing, and increasingly re- 
warded, is perhaps one of the most hopeful themes for 
reflections. 


The first opportunity for Churchill to present his ideas 
on penal reform to Parliament arose on the occasion of the 
Prison vote, 20 July, 1910. Ina lengthy but remarkable speech, 
he discussed such matters as the following: probation, im- 
prisonment in default of fines, youthful offenders, political 
prisoners, solitary confinement, preventive detention, recrea- 
tion and instruction for prisoners, and aftercare of prisoners.’ 
Seldom, if ever, had the House of Commons heard such a 
thorough analysis of penal affairs. More important, the Home 
Secretary offered concrete and practical remedies for the 
abuses which he felt demanded attention. 

Agreeing in part with the old saying that one half of all 
the people in prison should never have been committed and 
the other half should never be released, Churchill contended 
that “the first real principle which should guide anyone trying 
to establish a good system of prisons should be to prevent as 
many people as possible getting there at all.’’!5 He argued that 
when a person was committed to prison for the first time, not 
only was there a loss to the individual but also a loss to the 

* Edith Finch, William Scawen Blunt (London, 1938), p. 324. This memo is 
teprinted in the English Review, V1 (September, 1910), 323-332 

* Marrot, Galsworthy, p. 681. 


* Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1343ff. 
* Ibid., p. 1344. 
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state.'* Churchill believed that every effort “consistent with 
the maintenance of law and order should be taken constantly 
to minimize the number of persons . . . committed to gaol.” 
In line with this “formula” Churchill introduced several 
measures designed to reduce in large degree the prisoner 
population. 

There was on the statute books the Probation of Offenders 
Act, passed in 1907, which gave courts the discretionary power 
to discharge a prisoner either absolutely or conditionally.’ 
Churchill believed that this Act was not being used as often 
as it should be, and he did the quite unprecedented thing of 
sending a forcefully worded circular to all magistrates advising 
them to make fuller use of the Act.!7 

In 1909 there had been 92,699 persons committed to prison 
in default of fines.'* This represented about twenty per cent of 
all cases in which a fine had been imposed. Churchill took 
strong issue with this practice, which he felt was so prevalent 
largely because of laziness upon the part of the magistrates. 
He contended that under this procedure the state lost its fine 
and the person went to prison, perhaps, for the first time-—-“a 
shocking event.” ?® In addition the state lost further money 
since it cost practically as much to process a prisoner for a five 
days’ sentence as for a longer one.”° 

In order to correct this situation Churchill proposed “to 
pass a short act the main provision of which will be to secure 
a certain period of time to every person of fixed abode for the 
payment of any fine that may be inflicted upon him.”” 
Churchill hoped that he himself might be able to secure this 
legislation in 1910, but it was not until the passage of the 

4 Tbid. 

% Ibid. 

© Radzinowicz, Penal Reform, pp. 21-22. 

1” Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1345. 

18 Hobhouse, English Prisons, p. 36. 

1” Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1346. 


” Ibid. 
" Tbid. 
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Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914 that his ideas 
were adopted.*” 

Another aspect of the problem of preventing the unneces- 
sary commitment of persons to prison was involved in the 
treatment of young offenders between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. The Children Act of 1908 prohibited the sending 
of juveniles under sixteen to prison.** Churchill considered it 
to be just as important to reduce the number of youthful 
prisoners of the higher age group. He argued: 


There is a disaster in sending a lad of that age to gaol. ... 
It is an evil which falls only on the sons of the working 
classes. The sons of other classes may commit many of the 
same kind of offences and in boisterous and exuberant 
moments . .. may do things for which the working classes 
are committed to prison... .?4 


Churchill believed that no youth under twenty-one should 
be sent to prison unless he was incorrigible or had committed 
a serious offense.*> All other young offenders should be dealt 
with outside of prison. He advocated the establishment of a 
kind of probationary or disciplinary court whose sole duty 
would be to handle these cases. In lieu of prison for these 
offenders Churchill suggested that some form of salutary but 
disagreeable physical drill be established. He estimated that 
as many as five thousand boys a year could be saved from 
prison in this manner.*® 

Churchill maintained further that those whose offense 
merited prison should never be treated in a vindictive or puni- 
tive fashion.** Their sentence to prison could only be justified 
by a program of education and discipline. He emphasized that 


*™ Radzinowicz, Penal Reform, p. 27. 
* Ibid. p. 24. 

* Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1347. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Tbid., series 5, XIX, 1348. 
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no youth should be given a sentence under a month nor over 
three years (except for a ‘‘gross crime’’).?8 

The increasing number of suffragettes committed to prison 
led Churchill in July, 1910, to devise for political prisoners a 
new rule (known to all prison officials as the “Churchill 
rule’’).*® This rule prescribed that any prisoner not guilty of 
any act involving moral turpitude® should have certain liber- 
ties and privileges, such as “in respect of the wearing of prison 
clothing, bathing, hair-cutting, cleaning of cells, employment, 
exercise, and books.” #1 

In the matter of solitary confinement, Churchill much in- 
fluenced by the writings of John Galsworthy, determined 
to reduce all sentences to one month except for habitual 
offenders. 

In his efforts to reform prison life Churchill always bore 
in mind the human nature of the individual prisoner. Feeling 
that there was a considerable desire for some form of intellec- 
tual stimulation, he arranged for an annual treasury grant to 
provide four lectures per year in every convict prison. Musical 
concerts were also planned for the prisoners.** 

In 1908 with the passage of the Prevention of Crimes Act 
the idea of preventive detention was introduced into English 
penal practice. An habitual criminal after serving a minimum 
sentence of three years could then at the discretion of the court 
be given another sentence, a period of preventive detention, 
of from five to ten years.** Churchill believed that this con- 
stituted an unnecessary and harsh burden for the offender. 
“There is a great danger,” he said, ‘‘of using smooth words for 
ugly things. Preventive detention is penal servitude in all its 


*8 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

® Defined to include dishonesty, indecency, cruelty, or serious violence. See: 
Hobhouse, English Prisons, p. 222. 

* Tbid., p. 223. 

® Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1350. 

* Hobhouse, English Prisons, p. 441. 
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aspects.” ** Churchill contended that it was highly unfair to 
impose such serious penalties upon persons unless at the same 
time the state made a great effort to rehabilitate those who had 
been in prison. He believed that the state should take the re- 
sponsibility of helping all former prisoners resume their place 
in industry and society.*® 

Under the system then in practice a male convict** could 
by good behavior win a remission of one quarter of his sen- 
tence.** He was then discharged on a “‘ticket-of-leave” and al- 
lowed to serve the rest of his sentence outside prison. However, 
the ticket of leave holder had to fulfill certain conditions such 
as reporting regularly to the police, working regularly, and 
avoiding criminal associates and practices.** 

Churchill argued that such a practice had a negative value 
in rehabilitating prisoners. He felt that it was a great impedi- 
ment for the individual to be forced to report himself con- 
stantly to the police.*® Moreover the constant inquiries of the 
police made job holding very difficult. Employers disliked 
having their workers under regular police surveillance. 

Churchill recommended that the entire system of police 
supervision and tickets-of-leave be abolished.*® He proposed 
to establish a central agency, composed of official members and 
volunteers from the existing prison aid societies. This agency 
would study the case of each individual ex-prisoner and as- 
sign him to the care of a local aid society. Churchill hoped 
that this innovation would give those released from penal ser- 
vitude a fair “chance to resume their places in the ranks of 
honourable industry.’’*! He obtained from the Exchequer an 


™ Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1352. 

® Ibid. 

* Under the English penal system a “convict” is a prisoner serving at least 
a three year term of imprisonment. 

* Up to one third for women. 

* Hobhouse, English Prisons, p. 472. 

® Hansard, series 5, XIX, 1353. 

“ Ibid. 
“ Tbid., p. 1352. 
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annual grant of £7,500 for the purpose of supporting this 
program. 

In concluding his discussion of prisons Churchill indi- 
cated that he favored a general reduction of all sentences over 
the whole area of prison population. He declared: 


. .. when the doctors, chaplains, and prison visitors have 
come and gone, the convict stands deprived of everything 
that a free man calls life. We must not forget that all these 
improvements, which are sometimes salves to our con- 
sciences, do not change that position. The mood and 
temper of the public in regard to the treatment of crime 
and criminals is one of the most unfailing tests of the civili- 
zation of any country. A calm and dispassionate recogni- 
tion of the rights of the accused against the State . . 
a constant heart searching by all charged with the duty 
of punishment, a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate in 
the world of industry all those who have paid their dues 
in the hard coinage of punishment, tireless efforts towards 
the discovery of curative and regenerative processes, and an 
unfaltering faith that there is a treasure, if you can only find 
it, in the heart of every man—these are the symbols which 
in the treatment of crime and criminals mark and measure 
the stored up strength of a nation, and are the sign and 
proof of the living virtue in it.4? 


Churchill's elaborate statement of views concerning prison 
reform brought sympathetic comment from the public and 
cool criticism from judges and prison officials. The Nation 
praised Churchill’s efforts highly. It commented: 


The Liberal party may . . . congratulate itself that, re- 
suming an old and pregnant Radical tradition, it has laid 
the foundations of a large and ambitious scheme of prison 
reform ... Mr. Churchill’s general survey of prison re- 
form lacked nothing in boldness and fineness of vision, and 
we have nothing but praise for its general tendencies.** 


* Tbid., p. 1354. 
“ The Nation, July 23, 1910. 
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John Galsworthy in an enthusiastic letter to The Times 
wrote: 


I say at once that they are proposals for which the country 
should be profoundly grateful to the Home Secretary and 
the Prison Commissioners. These changes are one and all 
inspired by imagination without which reform is deadly, 
and by common sense, without which it is dangerous.** 


Galsworthy claimed that the reforms announced by Churchill 
were neither humanitarian nor over lenient but merely 
sensible.* 

The Report of the Prison System Enquiry Committee pub- 
lished in 1922 contains this noteworthy tribute: 


[Churchill’s] plea for justice to the criminal 2* the end of 
his speech on the Prison vote in July, 1910, scauds out as 
the noblest official utterance of the kind in our generation.*® 


Churchill by no means confined his activities regarding 
prison reform to the House of Commons. He was certainly 
one of the most energetic of all Home Secretaries in visiting 
prisons and questioning the inmates—always trying to remedy 
what appeared to him as abuses. One of Churchill’s most pub- 
licized visits and its consequences may be recounted as an ex- 
ample of his practice of cutting red tape in an endeavor to 
help prisoners. 

In early October, 1910, Churchill visited the large prison 
of Pentonville.*?7 After asking countless questions of the pris- 
oners, the Home Secretary arranged for the release of four 
men who were undergoing severe disciplinary punishment 
for breach of minor regulations. However, it was in the youth- 
ful offenders that Churchill took particular interest. He re- 

“ The Times, July 23, 1910. 

“ Ibid. 


“ Hobhouse, English Prisons, p. 65. 
“ The Times, October 3, 1910. 
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viewed the records of sixteen of these and obtained the release 
of three. 

This unorthodox granting of pardons created a consider- 
able stir in Parliament. On 21 February, 1911, Churchill was 
required by Alfred Lyttelton and Lord Hugh Cecil to answer 
for his performance at Pentonville.“* Why, it was asked, did 
not the Home Secretary consult the magistrates before re- 
leasing the prisoners? 

Churchill defended his action on the ground that as Home 
Secretary he was absolutely within his rights to free whomever 
he wished. Under ordinary circumstances, Churchill admit- 
ted, he would have sought the counsel of the appropriate 
judges. But in the cases with which he had dealt, promptness 
was more important than slow moving deliberation and con- 
sultation. By the time the judges had been sought out, the 
men’s sentences would have been terminated. 

This argument did not satisfy the Home Secretary’s critics, 
and a few months later, 26 June, 1911, during the course of 
the debate on the Home Office Vote, Alfred Lyttelton re- 
newed his objections to Churchill’s “interfering with the 
course of justice.”*® In particular Lyttelton charged that 
Churchill was “lamentably ignorant of the law” and used his 
office to appeal ‘‘to the gallery.” 5° He argued further that the 
Home Secretary had grown into the habit of “altering, miti- 
gating, and even cancelling sentences without first consulting 
the justices who imposed them.’’® 

Running concurrently with this earnest controversy over 
the Pentonville releases was the humorous and oft told episode 
of the Dartmoor shepherd. Here again Churchill, acting on his 
own initiative and with the extremely sympathetic support of 
Lloyd George, pardoned an elderly Welsh shepherd, one 
David Davies. This unfortunate, Churchill discovered in the 


“ Hansard, series 5, XXI, 1856-58. 
“ Hansard, series 5, XXVII, 240. 
© Ibid., pp. 240-241. 

= Tbid., p. 242. 
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course of his investigations of the working of the Prevention 
of Crimes Act, had been sentenced to three years penal servi- 
tude plus ten years preventive detention—all for the petty theft 
of two shillings. 

Highly indignant and feeling with justification that it was 
impossible to equate Davies’ penalty with his offense, Church- 
ill called for a full investigation. Later he personally visited 
Dartmoor prison and freed Davies. However, the Home Secre- 
tary’s golden kindness was repaid in dross, for the old Welsh 
shepherd was, indeed, a chronic thief and soon returned to 
Dartmoor. 

In addition to his interest in the broad aspects of prison 
reform, Churchill maintained a lively interest in the day by 
day welfare of the prisoners. While at the Home Office he 
made numerous new rulings covering various small details of 
prison routine and management. The cumulative effect of 
these changes caused many veteran prisoners to regard 
Churchill, by their peculiar standards, as one of the greatest of 
modern Home Secretaries. The following small items of re- 
form will show how concerned Churchill was about minute 
details of prison life. 

As soon as Churchill discovered that the cell windows of 
the English prisons were made of opaque glass, he made a 
ruling that henceforth they would be made of clear glass.°? 
Churchill believed that sunlight streaming into the cells 
would produce good results in improving the morale of the 
prisoners. 


It was Churchill who ruled that prisoners over seventy 
years of age should be given special consideration in regard to 
work.®3 He also stimulated the construction of special build- 
ings for the aged, and arranged for them to have a small garden 
in which to relax.5* One of Churchill’s especially popular ac- 


® W.F.R. Macartney, Walls Have Mouths (London, 1936), p. 262. 
*§ Ibid. 
“ Ibid. 
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tions was allowing the elderly prisoners to have a cup of 
evening tea instead of the generally despised cocoa." 

Convicts, when being moved from one prison to another, 
were often exposed to public view and subjected to spirited 
ridicule. Photographs were sometimes taken of the convicts 
and made into postcards for public sale. Churchill effectively 
changed these practices by appropriate regulations.** 

Churchill’s work in penal reform made a deep mark upon 
the memories of many of the long term prisoners. When W. F. 
R. Macartney wrote of his experiences in prison during the 
period 1928-35, there were many “old timers” around who still 
remembered Churchill the Home Secretary.5* Macartney him- 
self, influenced by daily contact with many of the results of 
Churchill's work, formed this opinion: 


[Churchill] was the only Home Secretary who ever showed 
the slightest understanding of the convict, the only Home 
Secretary who cut through the barriers erected by a stu- 
pid, cruel . . . bureaucracy and helped the convict. Only 
Churchill showed by his actions that he knew convicts were 
human beings.*® 


Since 1911 British prison reform has been moving slowly 
along lines set by Churchill in his short term at the Home 
Office. Although Churchill’s methods may have been unortho- 
dox and displeasing to prison officials, he at least instilled a bit 
of human kindness into prison management and gave to many 
prisoners the knowledge that they were not forgotten by the 
government. 


8 Ibid. 

© Hansard, series 5, XXIV, 420; XXV, 423. 

® Macartney reports the following typical retort from one of the older 
prisoners: “Well, you can talk Socialism or Communism, Mac, but Winston 
was the only chap who ever helped the lag or did us any good.” Macartney, 
Walls Have Mouths, p. 262. 

58 Ibid., p. 261. 
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ELL before the First World War, John Morley 
remarked of the young Winston Churchill: “If 
he ever goes to the Admiralty it will be sixteen (bat- 
tleships) we'll need, not eight.”” In 1911 Mr. Churchill’s new- 
found ardor for sea warfare was given full vent when as First 
Lord of the Admiralty he worked hand in hand, first with 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and in 1914 with Admiral Fisher, 
in enlarging and modernizing the British Grand Fleet. Within 
a few months of the opening of the First World War, however, 
Churchill and his mentor in strategy, Jack Fisher, had come 
to a parting of the ways. In 1915 the new First Sea Lord re- 
signed in opposition to Churchill’s policy of shifting obsolete 
British battleships to the Dardanelles from what Fisher termed 
“the decisive theatre of the war,’ the North Sea. Winston 
Churchill’s long struggle with the professional military had 
begun. 

To be sure, failure of the Dardanelles campaign drove 
Churchill himself from office, but his complaints regarding his 
role as the scapegoat for this defeat are significant of his sub- 
sequent naval attitudes. He declared: “The public does not 
understand naval warfare. They criticize naval losses more 
severely than military losses. The loss of a ship is regarded as 
a crime.” In an era when men were being sacrificed by the 
millions in futile land offensives, Churchill had a point. Yet it 


* Mr. Higgins is a member of the faculty of Hofstra College, and the author 
of a recently published book, “Winston Churchill and the Second Front.” 
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was not a particularly palatable point to admirals, who showed 
a tendency to misapply the peacetime economic necessity for 
preservation of ships to the more spendthrift conditions of 
war. The official Australian history of the Dardanelles de- 
clared years later that the First Lord’s ignorance of military 
artillery had contributed to the Anzac defeat, but Churchill’s 
famous indictment of that viewpoint hardly refurbished his 
reputation either among the admirals or with the general 
public. It had come to be recognized that like the great Con- 
servative apologist, Edmund Burke, Churchill lamented the 
departure of the age of chivalry and its replacement by the 
drabber calculations of reason. 

Even before the disaster of the Dardanelles, Churchill had 
managed to arouse both the admiration and the ire of the 
military professionals. His great antagonist in the First World 
War, Field Marshal Kitchener himself, admitted that the 
Royal Navy was ready for war in 1914, while the Army, at 
least by inference, was not. The Navy was not indestructible, 
however, and Mr. Churchill found his political position weak- 
ening after the early humiliating loss of several British war- 
ships in the North Sea and at Coronel. He then brought his 
old favorite, Admiral Fisher, back to the Admiralty in time 
to redress the balance with the British naval victory of the 
Falklands. This established so clearly the superiority of the 
British battle fleet that Churchill felt, as early as the fall of 
1914, that the naval war was practically over. 

Although the First Lord of the Admiralty had described 
the British Army, before the war, as a “shaky” and largely un- 
necessary concern, he made no effort to conceal his desire in 
1914 for one of its newly “glittering commands.”’ While he 
was supposed to be running the Navy, he tried to win personal 
glory by mounting hit-and-run raids along the occupied 
French coast. An unfortunate reference to digging the Ger- 
mans out of Wilhelmshaven, their chief naval base, coupled 
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with the apparent failure of a spectacular sortie of untrained 
British marines which he led into Antwerp, turned opinion 
in England strongly against him and his apparent eagerness 
to take undue risks. 

Churchill’s role in sponsoring the amphibious British at- 
tack on the Dardanelles had a long background. Tradition- 
ally, in Great Britain, a naval offensive on the Mediterranean 
periphery was an expression of a Conservative or opportunis- 
tic form of limited warfare in opposition to the Whig or Lib- 
eral emphasis upon more carefully balanced and costly land 
campaigns in France and Flanders. Churchill’s distinguished 
ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, had made a career of the 
latter strategy. Unquestionably, however, Churchill's desire to 
use Britain’s superiority in seapower in 1915 had much to be 
said for it when the alternative involved the conscription of 
large armies for the first time in British history, and when the 
Western Front had settled down to a deadlock in which trench 
warfare and automatic weapons made any land offensive fear- 
fully costly. Moreover, Russia’s immense armies were disinte- 
grating for lack of the arms and munitions soon to be available 
in Great Britain. The fact remains, however, that the naval 
campaign in the Dardanelles failed, and it was through the 
generals’ grim war of exhaustion in France that a final decision 
was obtained. 

The shock of casualties on a scale approximating those of 
their Continental neighbors led Britain’s disillusioned and 
increasingly pacifistic electorate, in the years between the First 
and Second World Wars, to attach increasing weight to 
Churchill’s criticism of the generals. With the coming of the 
Second World War his recall to the Admiralty proved to be 
as popular as the defensive land and offensive sea and air 
strategy which he favored. By 1939 the French, too, instead of 
following their traditional policy by assaulting a relatively 
weak German army in the West, had been converted to the 
idea of defense and blockade. Unfortunately, none of Eng- 
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land’s Allies on the continent had prepared defenses against 
anything like a blitzkrieg. 

In the spring of 1940, Hitler’s invasion of Norway gave 
Mr. Churchill a much-sought opportunity to employ the 
Royal Navy in his peripheral strategy. Here the lack of sur- 
prise, of airbases, and of trained infantry rendered nugatory 
the heavy British superiority in surface seapower. Despite pro- 
fessional criticism reminiscent of the Dardanelles concerning 
his excessive interference with naval operations, what Church- 
ill himself had called “the Norwegian fiasco” at last made him 
Prime Minister. It goes without saying that he was not the 
first statesman in democracies, who having been penalized so 
long for brilliance, was now to be rewarded for failure. 

Following Dunkirk and the fall of France, as the new 
Prime Minister would point out, “fighting on seemed possible 
only because we understand the difficulties of the Channel 
crossing without the command of the sea or the necessary land 
craft.” Churchill’s coup in obtaining fifty destroyers from the 
United States in this period to compensate for British losses in 
Norway and at Dunkirk cannot be underestimated as a factor 
in enabling Britain to continue the way. On the other hand, 
his encouragement of the construction of landing craft after 
1940 was not, as has been suggested, indicative of a determina- 
tion to recross the Channel and liberate France, but instead, 
of the need for such craft in a program of aggressive amphib- 
ious warfare, which, no longer troubled by a land ally, Church- 
ill could now push through in the Mediterranean. With the 
final fruition of his campaign to seize French North Africa in 
November, 1942, the production of landing craft would be 
cut back sharply regardless of the shortage of this decisive 
implement for the invasion of France eighteen months later. 

To his naval commanders, staggering under the implica- 
tions of Italian entry and French collapse in the lean and 
hungry summer of 1940, the passionate and inveterate advo- 
cate of the Mediterranean action, at last ensconced above them 
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in the seat of highest power, must have seemed at times to have 
confused problems with opportunities in his favorite sea. 
Churchill refused to accept the absolute close of the Mediter- 
ranean to British shipping; instead he sensed opportunity to 
expose 

‘Those Pagod things of sobre sway 

With fronts of brass and feet of clay.” 


His use of the poet to describe Mussolini and the quickly tar- 
nished Italian navy, however, failed to impress Admiral 
Cunningham, the British Naval Commander in the Mediter- 
ranean, who said that the ‘‘ungracious and hasty” prodding by 
the Prime Minister in this era did positive harm. Churchill 
simply reiterated, in a spirit worthy of his favorites such as 
Beattys, Keyes, or Nelson, that warships were “meant to go 
under fire.” 

Indeed, the Prime Minister’s policy in and near the Med- 
iterranean was reminiscent of Lloyd George’s remark that 
Churchill’s fertile imagination could always conceive of half 
a dozen solutions to any problem, but the trouble was that he 
did not know which was the right one. There is no doubt that 
the attacks which Mr. Churchill launched against the French 
navy at Oran and and Dakar would, in time, greatly compli- 
cate his subsequent program in French North Africa. Had the 
men of Vichy, in 1940, been provoked into actively employing 
the French navy against her, Britain’s and Churchill's finest 
hour might well have been proclaimed in vain. 

Again, whatever may be said of the Dardanelles, certainly 
in 1941 the Prime Minister brought the new British and Anzac 
defeat in the Aegean upon himself. For a long time the Greek 
high command, though grateful for the British naval and air 
forces already helping them, resisted the arrival of British land 
forces on the mainland of Greece. Notwithstanding grave 
doubts among the British Chiefs of Staff as well, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden insisted upon sending a weak corps from the 
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Middle East to Thessaly. When the outraged Nazi Fuehrer 
ordered the German army and air force to drive the British 
into the sea, Admiral Cunningham’s magnificent bluff of 
naval strength in the Mediterranean was cruelly exposed. At 
the end of the year, Japanese naval airpower proved to be still 
more effective against heavy British ships, and Churchill was 
criticized for sending British aircraft carriers on the Russian 
supply route instead of to Singapore to aid the Royal Navy. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia in 1941 had brought on re- 
newed pressure for a large-scale British landing in France in 
order to relieve the desperate Russian army. Gallantly 
Churchill did attempt to sustain the Soviets, at least with sup- 
plies, even at the expense of the British Empire in the Far 
East. But in spite of his assurance to Stalin that Britain was 
only a “sea animal,” Churchill’s reluctance to abandon his 
preferred colonial and amphibious war along the European 
periphery was interpreted by both his left-wing critics and 
Conservative admirers as motivated by his anti-Bolshevik 
sentiments. 

In actuality, the evidence is strong that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s refusal to open a Second Front in France so late as 1943 
stemmed less from the shortage of equipment for such a tre- 
mendous venture than from his reluctance to face the logical 
consequences of an all-out land war against the German army 
—a reluctance which had been shared by all British govern- 
ments between the two world wars and which was only accen- 
tuated by repeated defeats at the hands of the Germans 
between 1940 and 1942. The much maligned Neville Cham- 
berlain had simply been too ingenuous and too parochial to 
recognize the need or the method for appearing to wage ef- 
fective war when British public opinion would no longer 
either condone appeasement or accept casualties on the level 
of the First World War. It should not be overlooked that it 
was only through the careful selectivity of his methods and 
theaters of operation that the more martial staging of Winston 
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Churchill would keep British losses after 1939 to one third 
those of 1914-1918. 

Having become convinced after Pearl Harbor of the 
similar interest of another former naval person, President 
Roosevelt, in Admiral Mahan’s hallowed gateway to the Med- 
iterranean, the Prime Minister set out to persuade the Presi- 
dent that the emphasis of the basic American war plan, 
Rainbow No. 5, applied as much to Morocco as to Normandy. 
The determination of the President to thwart as soon as pos- 
sible the American isolationists’ desire for a private war in the 
Pacific, rendered Mr. Churchill’s task simpler, since an allied 
landing in Africa could be mounted several months before 
the great assault across the English Channel scheduled by the 
U.S. Army for May 1, 1943. 

Although the American generals resisted to the end, the 
nautically-minded President and Prime Minister pushed 
through the invasion of French North Africa in the autumn 
of 1942. Henceforth the United States Army Chiefs did not 
trust Mr. Churchill, regardless of how often he might pledge 
his fealty to the idea of an eventual passage of the Channel. 
They well knew that in Mr. Churchill's view, contrary to their 
own conception, the Overlord invasion of France was no more 
than a subsidiary part of the gigantic ring, principally naval, 
that the former First Lord proposed to close about the Euro- 
pean Axis. In this ring, as Mr. Churchill himself stated in 
1941, there was no need for any mass army, British or Amer- 
ican, such as suffered the sombre holocausts of the Somme and 
Passchendaele in the First World War. 

Perhaps Mr. Churchill had merely elevated to the level of 
a philosophy of war his natural determination to transfer 
casualties from the British to the Russians. His capacity to do 
so was a reflection of his absolute dominance over British 
strategy and, often enough, over tactics in the Second World 
War. From his bitter experiences after 1914, when he con- 
cluded that the generals had been too reckless, the admirals 
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too tame, and both beyond control of civilian authority, Mr 
Churchill determined to allow no British military activity 
beyond his purview in the event he became Prime Minister. 

Consequently in the Second World War it was left to the 
United States Army to force Churchill out of his essentially 
naval-air conception of war. That the U.S. Army would be as 
politically naive vis-a-vis Russia as it was militarily effective 
against Germany was, of course, not Mr. Churchill’s fault. 
Unfortunately, however, the Prime Minister had discredited 
himself on military grounds with the American army too 
much in 1941-1943 to be heeded on political matters in 1944- 
1945. Thus, contrary to his strongest intent, Mr. Churchill’s 
effort in the Second World War to develop and vindicate his 
naval strategy of 1915 became another thread in the tangled 
skein that led to a divided world after the decisive victory of 
Soviet Russia in 1945. 





Book Reviews 


a 


Origins of the Medieval World. By William Carroll Bark. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 162. Notes, bibliography, index. 
$3-75:) 


For generations historians and moralists have been presenting their 
views as to why the Roman Empire and culture fell, decayed, degen- 
erated, failed—on through the gamut of pejorative terminology. Always 
the approach has been that of one educated to hold antiquity in high 
esteem, viewing in sadness and amazement the process of ruin which 
terminated that antiquity and ushered in the periods of gothic barbarism 
when only feeble light here and there shone in the darkness. 

In this book Professor Bark moves his mind around to this present 
age, looking back at the same centuries to see in them the origins of our 
own wonderful polity and culture and economy. The facts are the same, 
but they are put into the framework of the present instead of disap- 
pearing antiquity. 

Professor Bark has specialized in the reexamination of the surviving 
writings of Christian thinkers in the critical period of the third and suc- 
ceeding centuries. Having an excellent grasp of the modern literature on 
the period (his notes are copious and to the point), he plunges into his 
revaluations with all the willingness to generalize and to make deduc- 
tions from the scanty evidence that has characterized his great predeces- 
sors in these efforts—Gibbon and Rostovtzeff, Bloch and Mickwitz, 
Toynbee, Lefebvre des Noéttes, and Pirenne, to name only major writ- 
ers. It is fine company and he, like them, stirs the imagination, and will, 
like them, stir criticism of his own views as further work is done. He 
knows a great deal, criticizes sharply the views which have held currency, 
and offers his own interpretations freely. 

A sentence in the concluding paragraphs is the key to the book: “The 
large question, which has loomed behind all the rest in the analysis at- 
tempted here, is this: li in the early Middle Ages men began to find a 
way toward liberty, dignity, and decency, by striking off the shackles of 
ignorance, fear, poverty, disease, and despotism, how did they do it?” In 
search of an explanation in his earlier chapters, the writer examines with 
much greater attention than his predecessors those positive developments 
which characterized these centuries. 

His first working chapter (Chapter Two) is organized as a destructive 
critique of the Pirenne thesis that holds the rise of Islam responsible for 
the real break with antiquity. Bark here relies on other work, mostly 
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post-war, to the same end, while noting that Pirenne’s thesis has been 
invaluable as a springboard from which constructive investigations can 
be launched. The main theme of his next chapter is the building of new 
foundations after the political, ideological, and moral systems of an- 
tiquity had lost their importance. 

Here, while retaining all the old criticisms of the late Roman system 
as immoral and vicious, he adds the vast new materials uncovered by the 
last two generations of economic and social historians in pointing out the 
promise which those centuries had for the future. The economic his- 
torians have attacked the older moralistic judgments and can therefore 
be termed revisionists; Bark takes the next step, and by bringing back the 
moralistic appraisals, revises the revisionists. 

The author's fourth chapter gives balanced attention to all the work 
of building in the realms of thought, with stress on Augustine, the 
Church, the pioneering of the monks and missionaries, and the new 
social framework (Seignorialism) which was to develop later into modern 
free economy. And with it is a detailed appraisal of the steady advance in 
technology which then began to characterize western European society 
and has been a major element in all its subsequent history. Causes are not 
simply economic, nor simply political. What happens is a unique inter- 
play of all these forces in a world which by chance faced successive dis- 
asters and grew in its capacity to surmount them and to turn them to use 
instead of buckling or fossilizing. 

It is a good book for specialists to read. It will stimulate them to 
agree and to disagree, and in either case to turn their minds to the key 
centuries in the development of our civilization. The more casual reader 
will find it a good but not easy introduction to present day knowledge 
and ideas touching the early Middle Ages. 


University of Wisconsin Robert L. Reynolds 


The French Book Trade in the Ancien Regime, 1500-1791. By David T. 
Pottinger. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 363. 
Illustrations, appendices, index. $7.50.) 


This important study appears to be the first of its kind. Earlier writers 
had treated mainly of the history of typography, printing and binding. 
Dr. Pottinger has not only drawn together the material thus assembled, 
but has extended his enquiry to a much larger field, and thus his work is 
a contribution to social and economic, and even to political, history. 

Most authors down to the later 18th century were members of the 
upper and middle classes, and more of them were nobles than is generally 
realized. In the sixteenth century very many were Protestants. In this 
connection the author might have mentioned Olivier de Serres, whose 
Thédtre d’Agriculture greatly assisted in the rehabilitation, under Henri 
IV, of French farming and commerce. 
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What kind of books were in demand? Not primarily the famous mas- 
terpieces we now admire. Those of us whose education has been founded 
on the great French literature of the seventeenth century should re- 
member that in that age the demand was not so much for the works of 
Descartes, Moliére, Racine and the others, as for theological and devo- 
tional books. It was the same as in England. 

The author as such had few or no rights, and prior to the eighteenth 
century authorship scarcely afforded a livelihood. A writer sold his book, 
outright, to a publisher. A very few men, like the “gazetier’’ Loret, and 
Chapelain, made money. What authors aimed at was to be pensioned by 
government or rewarded by patrons. Nobles and men of genius of course 
wrote because they had something to say. The 18th century brought a 
change. J.-J. Rousseau and Diderot earned, or at least made, a living by 
their pens. Buffon (a noble) is said to have received 200,000 crowns for his 
Histoire Naturelle. 

The publisher on the other hand was an important business man, 
with an organization to support him. The Book-Guild appears to have 
been established in the early 15th century, and the introduction of print- 
ing in 1470 increased its prestige. It was protected by the Crown and the 
University. In 1618 the Guild in Paris was reorganized as the Royal 
Chamber of Booksellers, Printers and Binders, and the heads of these 
businesses were for long regarded as University officials. The ‘‘Maitre- 
Libraire” was primarily a publisher, and he usually needed a considerable 
capital, larger than that of the “Imprimeur’; but most of the great 
Parisian publishers were “Libraires-Imprimeurs,” that is printers as well; 
while others seem to have housed a printer in their establishment. The 
term “‘libraire” also designated a bookseller, and there were probably 
thousands of small booksellers who were neither publishers nor printers. 
It is recorded that in the 17th century there were one hundred in the 
“Galeries du Palais” alone, and seventy-one in the Rue Saint-Jacques. 
This great artery of the Latin Quarter remained for long the centre of 
the booktrade in Paris. 

Relations within the trade were not always peaceful. In the 1640's a 
trade-war between the provincial publishers and those of Paris resulted in 
the ruin of three of the latter; while the Anissons, a great firm in Lyon, 
established a branch in Paris and took over the “Imprimerie Royale.” 
Many of the firms were family businesses, and in certain cases large for- 
tunes were made. By the early 18th century a publisher like Frédéric 
Léonard could become a country-gentleman with a considerable estate. 

To return to the origins: what was the relationship between the 
Confrérie de Saint Jean l'Evangéliste (which was the publisher's guild in 
the 15th century) and the Book Guild as it grew and developed after 
1500? Here is a somewhat obscure point, as the author admits. Yet the 
evidence he has made available would seem to justify a clearer, or bolder, 
statement. 
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The composition of Dr. Pottinger’s book is necessarily analytical, 
except of course that, in regard to each group of persons associated with 
the Book-Trade, a chronological exposé is followed. In this connection a 
work so complex deserved a fuller index, provided with cross-references, 
and with all the proper names of authors, publishers, and so on. But Dr. 
Pottinger has put historians greatly in his debt, not only on account of 
the long and detailed research he has conducted, but for assembling and 
clarifying the results in a manner so informative. 


Indiana University A. Lytton Sells 


Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563. 
By Robert M. Kingdon. (Geneva: Libraire E. Droz, 1956. Pp. 163. 
Bibliography, index, appendices. 22 Swiss francs.) 


Calvinism furnished the ideological yeast for violently expanding 
revolutionary movements in at least three countries during the sixteenth 
century: France, Holland, and Scotland. The spiritual réle of Geneva in 
preparing the way for this international social ferment will scarcely be 
contested, but to what extent did Calvin’s stronghold function as a 
practical organizing center—a general staff headquarters, so to speak— 
for the religious wars of the period? Are, indeed, such challenges to an 
existing order even possible without some centralized direction? 

Professor Kingdon has set himself the task of probing into these ques- 
tions insofar as they concern France. Drawing in detail upon the ecclesias- 
tical, commercial, and public records in the archives and libraries of 
Geneva, he has advanced some interesting conclusions, supported by the 
most painstaking documentation. 

For half a dozen years prior to the outbreak of the French religious 
wars (1562) the Geneva church was engaged in a systematic missionary 
effort throughout France that involved the recruitment, training, and 
assignment of a large number of pastors. A detailed analysis of the careers 
of eighty-eight of these dedicated men is the core of the study. Sent to 
France to meet the demand of local congregations for guaranteed ortho- 
dox ministers, these Geneva-trained agents were most active propagators 
of the new faith and remained under the discipline of the mother church. 
When French Calvinists were welded into a national organization in 
1559, Calvin and the Geneva church provided dogma and acted often as 
a court of appeal for regional synods, a circumstance that gave Geneva 
further control over what had now become a directed body of religious 
dissent within the French monarchy. Genevese book publishers, their 
orthodoxy guaranteed by the official licensing (one is tempted to say the 
Imprimatur) of the Geneva city council, were the principal source for the 
tens of thousands of pamphlets that flooded France while revolution was 
brewing. 
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When the civil war came in 1562, ministers appointed by Geneva led 
in the mustering of soldiers from the network of congregations scattered 
throughout France, while the city furnished some men, an indeterminable 
amount of money, and the bulk of the gunpowder for the forces of Condé. 
The author, while qualifying the réle of Geneva as one of guidance and 
leadership rather than one of tight control, nevertheless concludes that 
Geneva was“. . . a staging-place for conspiracies . . . a veritable arsenal 
of Calvinism.” This conclusion and the many details with which it is 
supported help elucidate partially a number of previously obscure points: 
(1) how Calvinist ideas spread so rapidly throughout France; (2) how the 
well-equipped armies of the Huguenots sprang so quickly into being; (3) 
how in general ideas shape history, or, shall we say, how ideas are trans- 
lated into practical political action. 

The cautiousness of the author and his consistent refusal to be drawn 
toward conclusions that outrun his evidence have resulted in a moderate 
and, I think, convincing statement of his case. It is apparent from his 
bibliography and meticulous footnoting that he has tapped exhaustively 
the archival manuscript materials available in Geneva. The study may 
well prove to be definitive insofar as the Genevese side of the story is 
concerned. 


Los Angeles City College Patrick F. O’Mara 


The Royal General Farms in Eighteenth-Century France. By George T. 


Matthews. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 318. 
Maps, appendix, bibliography, index. $5.50.) 


Here is an excellent work that clarifies a very tangled subject. It is at 
once a lexicon of terms and practices existent in French taxation of the 
eighteenth century and a history of the development of this taxation over 
the previous three hundred years. In short, it is a work of reference that 
illuminates for the reader the mode in which, prior to the Revolution, the 
so-called “indirect” taxes (a term which the author calls inexact) were 
collected and made available to the government. It even gives brief de- 
scriptions of the “direct” taxes and their collection. 

At the outset three chapters introduce the reader to the general sub- 
ject and explain basically the nature and development of the General 
Farms. Three subsequent chapters discuss the chief taxes collected by 
this organization—the gabelles, tabacs (after 1730), traites, aides, entrées, 
and domaines. Three final chapters deal with the men who owned and 
who worked for this great organization, their service to the state, their 
role in contemporary society, and their unpopularity. 

The author has not only explained scores of terms to the reader, such 
as the difference between imposition and perception, sel d’impét and 
sel de vente volontaire, carotte and tabac rapé, he delineates clearly the 
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several geographical areas wherein sharp differences both in amount and 
mode of collection were made. While revealing the almost bewildering 
complexity of the subject, he has done a good job of reducing most of 
this heterogeneous matter to a degree of order. His description of the 
smuggling, of the single-entry bookkeeping, of the courts with tax juris- 
diction, of the financial acumen of the Farmers General, of their great 
service to the state (while bilking it!), and of their comparison to the 
nobility of the robe are all of much interest. 

It is a book packed with information mined by the author from pub- 
lished sources, both of eighteenth-century vintage and later. Archival 
material has not been necessary, although it might have cast additional 
light here and there. Among the eighteenth-century sources heavily used 
are the Encyclopédie méthodique, the Oeuvres of Lavoisier, the Mémoires 
concernant les impositions of Moreau de Beaumont, the Recherches et 
considérations of Forbonnais, the Traité général des droits d’aides of 
Lefebvre de la Bellande, and the works of Necker and Turgot. The 
manuscript had undoubtedly gone to press before the appearance of the 
two recently published volumes of Lavoisier’s correspondence (Paris, 
1955, 1957), edited by René Fric, wherein are numerous letters, hitherto 
unpublished, pertaining to the tobacco monopoly. If one looks for small 
points, the author may be asked why he neglects to use the adjective 
“Breton” rather than “Brittany” on pages 108-09 and 129, and why he 
spells on pages 258-61 “D’Oremesson” the name commonly written 
“D’Ormesson.” The work is almost totally free of typographical errors. 


Quotations are few and brief and found almost wholly in the last chap- 
ters where they are employed to indicate contemporary opinion toward 
the tax farmers and their administration. All in all, it is a piece of work 
well done. It may not make a book-club list for popular reading, but it 


will be consulted with rewarding results by students of French History of 
the Old Regime. 


University of Kentucky Shelby T. McCloy 


The French Nation: From Napoleon to Pétain, 1814-1940. By Denis W. 
Brogan. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957. Pp. 328. Index. $3.50.) 


To write the history of the French monarchy (1814-48), or of the 
Second French Republic and Second Empire, or of the Third French 
Republic to 1940, that is to the Fourth Fall of France, presents a formid- 
able challenge even to the accomplished historian. Professor Brogan 
undertook the courageous task of combining all three historical periods, 
and he has succeeded in presenting probably the best one-volume study 
of the subject matter in the English language. This statement is meant 
neither to exaggerate, nor to cajole, but to appraise honestly. Where else 
except in Guérard’s French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century can 
one find the variety of historical aspects discussed so expertly? So charm- 
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ingly Voltairian? No important segment of history is omitted. The 
political life of France seems to be the dominant theme throughout, with 
ingenious balancing of broad aspects of economic, social, cultural, and 
religious events. 

The Bourbon Restoration and the Bourgeois Monarchy of Louis 
Philippe scan a period of time in which France was recovering from the 
shock and scars of revolution and war. To the author, the great achieve- 
ment of the Bourbon renewal was the “creation of public faith in public 
credit.” On the other hand, he ascribes the late appearance of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in France to several economic causes. As in England, 
the protectionist policy was designed primarily to benefit the landed 
proprietors. The banking system developed too slowly to draw upon the 
savings of the peasantry. Individualism became entrenched, and en- 
closure avoided, as the agricultural system remained one of strip farming. 
Only with the mid-nineteenth century advent of railways did the average 
Frenchman come face to face with “big business” for the first time. 

While the traditional reasons, political immobility, economic chaos, 
and the Napoleonic Legend, account for the rejection of the Orleanist 
in 1848, more serious charges explain the denouement of the Second 
Empire. France was beaten in 1866 at Sadowa, for at that time it had 
been deceived into thinking that the Austro-Prussian war would be long 
and exhaustive, finally enabling France to act as arbiter. Unfortunately, 
the conflict ended quickly in a resounding Prussian victory, thereby re- 
moving the penultimate obstacle to German unification and continental 
hegemony. To this latter grim possibility, all Europe was fast asleep. 
Granting that the events of 1866 established the occasion for a Franco- 
Prussian war, the neglected state of the French army offers cogent ex- 
planation for the debacle in 1870-71. The author laments the lottery 
system of recruitment that satisfied everybody—at the cost of undermining 
the nation. The National Guard remained a paper force, and as late as 
1869 the contingent of regular army conscripts was “symbolically” cut by 
10,000. Add to these facts, the incompetence of Gramont, diplomatic 
isolation, the relatively greater strength of Prussia’s forces and her far- 
sighted diplomacy, one need not be surprised at the outcome, the Third 
Fall of France. Ironically, Louis Napoleon II and the Liberal Empire 
had received an overwhelming vote of confidence from the plebiscite of 
May 8, 1870. 

At Sedan the Third Republic was born in military disaster, and fate 
destined it to die there in like circumstances. The interval of seventy 
years witnessed glorious victories as well as heart-rending defeats. The 
Republic began as Thiers burned the Paris Commune of 1871 in the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise. It reached one pinnacle of glory in the re- 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine. England’s appearance as partner in the Suez 
Canal Company rates as a French defeat. Neutrally, Church-state rela- 
tions culminated in the separation of 1905, largely as an aftermath of the 
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Dreyfus Affair; after 1919 “the Church knew a new and profitable birth 
of freedom.” 

The idealism of the immediate post-World War I era dissipated in 
less than fifteen years. The decay of collective security, accompanied by 
economic disorder, and political instability—for the Third Republic 
erected evasion of responsibility into a system of government—made pros- 
tration possible in 1940. Summarily, without offering a remedy, the 
author attributes this collapse to the failure of the French nation “to find 
institutions that united the French people and gave them a political way 
of life worthy of their genius, their courage, their legitimate hopes.” The 
reviewer boldly suggests that in the French way of life, the principle of 
freedom and that of an individual’s adherence to intellectual convictions 
appear to take precedence over such desiderata as stability and orderli- 
ness of institutions. Those two principles ostensibly distinguish French 
national life and make it so distinctive, if not enviable. 


University of Notre Dame Raymond J. Maras 


Napoleon III and the Rebuilding of Paris. By David H. Pinkney. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 245. Bibliography, 
illustrations, maps, index. $6.00.) 


At a time when urban redevelopment and slum clearance occupy the 
attention of many Americans, it is encouraging to read Dr. Pinkney’s 
book and see how Paris was re-made on a grand scale in the nineteenth 
century. In the two decades between 1850 and 1870, the Emperor Na- 
poleon III, with the able collaboration of his Prefect of the Seine, the 
Baron Haussmann, transformed Paris from a half-medieval eighteenth 
century town into a modern metropolis and one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. 

It was no small task. In place of the narrow and winding streets, fit 
only for pedestrians, sedan chairs, and horsemen in a city of a few tens 
of thousands, the Second Empire built broad new boulevards and avenues 
for the carriages and wagons of a city of a million. Crowded and un- 
sanitary tenements were demolished, and the city was made livable by 
the creation of large municipal parks (the Bois de Boulogne and the 
Bois de Vincennes) as well as smaller parks and squares in every neigh- 
borhood. The health of the city was safeguarded by the construction of a 
network of sewers and a water supply system. Not only did this rid Paris 
of its medieval stench, but it also relieved the city of the necessity of 
drawing part of its water supply from its main collector sewer—the Seine 
river! Other great works were accomplished as, for example, the building 
of the Central Markets, and the embellishment of the city through the 
erection of monumental public buildings, the most notable being the 
Opera House. 
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What led Louis-Napoleon to this grandiose—and costly—undertaking? 
Professor Pinkney suggests a combination of reasons: the desire to imi- 
tate his uncle, Napoleon I, who had started to re-make Paris; vanity, 
which made Napoleon III dream of being remembered as a great builder; 
strategy, to discourage revolution by building broad avenues which made 
the erection of barricades more difficult and the suppression of insurrec- 
tion easier (here Dr. Pinkney refutes those denigrators of Napoleon III 
who regard strategic considerations as the sole motivation); popularity, 
that is, to attach the population to the regime by assuring steady employ- 
ment through public works (following the ideas of the St. Simonians who 
advocated “pump-priming” to rid France of the depression which had 
helped bring on the 1848 Revolution and which lingered until 1852); 
and, finally, the temper of the times, which witnessed many urban reform 
and public health movements. 

Although the basic idea for the rebuilding of Paris was Louis Na- 
poleon’s own, his plans could never have been realized without the skill 
and zeal of Baron Haussmann. The dynamic Prefect of the Seine was not 
a puppet carrying out the orders of his Imperial master; instead, he was 
a “creative collaborator,” who elaborated Napoleon’s plans and made 
numerous and important additions to them, especially in the matters of 
water supply and sewage. But had it not been for the political backing 
of the Emperor, it is doubtful if even the astute and aggressive Hauss- 
mann could have overcome the obstacles. 

For there were obstacles—many of them. Provincial interests objected 
to the lavish expenditures on Paris; timid conservatives feared that work- 
ers attracted to the city by the rebuilding program would become a revo- 
lutionary group; residents of certain quarters complained that their 
neighborhood was neglected; dwellers in condemned buildings disliked 
having to move; and property owners claimed they were being despoiled 
(although they rarely objected to the generally high indemnities paid for 
their condemned property). In addition to these protests and opposition 
from the stick-in-the-mud Paris Municipal Council, there were other 
problems. For one thing, the project presented an engineering challenge 
of no small magnitude (sample difficulties: no accurate map of the city 
existed; no one knew how to measure underground sources of water 
supply). For another, the entire operation was complicated by a growing 
population (the city nearly doubled in size in the 1850's and 1860's) that 
intensified the difficulties of housing, provisioning, and sanitation. But 
perhaps the most formidable obstacle was the cost. 

It was this last difficulty which led to Haussmann’s downfall. He was 
no orthodox financier, and in order to raise the enormous sums necessary 
to rebuild Paris he utilized financial devices which, while not exactly 
illegal, were not entirely regular. Political enemies of the Empire, not 
daring to strike directly at the Emperor, used Haussmann as a convenient 
whipping-boy, claiming that his financial jugglery was proof of the re- 
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gime’s extravagance, incompetence, and irresponsibility. Since Napoleon 
III had “‘liberalized” his Empire after 1860, he coulu no longer afford to 
ignore the opposition; finding Haussmann a political liability, he re- 
luctantly agreed to the Prefect’s resignation early in 1870, which also 
brought the rebuilding program to a virtual halt. 

We may cavil today at the aesthetic judgments of Napoleon and 
Haussmann, at their inability to take account of sociological factors, at 
their failure to do all that might have been done. But what they did do 
remains as a monument to their labors. The beautiful Paris of today is 
largely their creation, and their work influenced city planning and civic 
architecture both in Europe and in America for over half a century. 

Professor Pinkney has told this story in a book which is a model of 
historical writing. He makes fascinating reading of such unlikely topics 
as sewer-building and municipal finances, and he uses his sources (manu- 
scripts in the French National Archives, parliamentary debates, memoirs 
of participants, and contemporary newspapers, magazines, and guide- 
books) with scrupulous scholarship. His is a valuable and unique con- 
tribution to our understanding and interpretation of Napoleon III. In 
addition, the book contains interesting drawings, photographs, maps, and 
cartoons. I have only one quibble with this excellent book: Why, oh why, 
did Dr. Pinkney not provide us with “before” and “after” photographs 
and maps? 


Case Institute of Technology Melvin Kranzberg 


English Historical Documents, 1714-1783. Edited by D. B. Horn and Mary 
Ransome. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii, 972. In- 
troduction, bibliography, appendices, diagrams, maps, index. $15.20.) 


“Revolutions usually raise as many questions as they settle and the 
Revolution of 1688 was no exception.” With this unexceptionable obser- 
vation, the editors of the tenth volume of EHD embark upon their docu- 
mentary delineation of eighteenth century England, a nation engrossed 
in an empirical creativity which made it the focus of the world’s admira- 
tion and jealousy. Although they fully recognize its achievements, Prof. 
Horn and Miss Ransome seem at heart to agree with “the traditional 
tendency . . . to regard this era as a rather dull interlude between the 
romantic, epoch-making struggles of the seventeenth century and the 
tremendous moral and material progress” of the Victorians. Their lengthy 
General Introduction is a carefully balanced survey of those areas cov- 
ered by the documents: monarchy, parliament, law, public finance, re- 
ligion, economics, society, the armed forces, Scotland, Ireland, the 
colonies, foreign policy and war. It will enlighten the general reader and 
set the specialist nodding in agreement. It possesses the cool analytical 
thoroughness of one of the younger Pitt’s speeches, and the succeeding 
documents march in support like ministerial minions at the end of 
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debate. One could wish for a little Fox-fire to liven the scene, but a more 
judicious evaluation of the period will not be found. 

This eighteenth century England had much to do. Following a period 
of revolution, it had to develop a modus vivendi between monarchy and 
parliament that fitted the new structure of politics, and its success in that 
task makes one wonder at the editors’ assertion that “the century has less 
than its predecessor or its successor to offer the political historian.” The 
period produced new problems in public finance complicated by a 
changing national economy and a mobile society. The editors regret the 
Deserted Village but admit the utility of industrialization. Finally, the 
century witnessed a vast extension of colonial empire while diplomacy 
wandered from war to war. Rather unfortunately, the volume concludes 
with the defeat of 1783, but as the editors observe, England was even 
then like “a patient recovering from a severe operation complicated by 
shock. Thanks to the soundness of his constitution and the skill of the 
family doctor, the younger Pitt, the patient recovered with remarkable 
rapidity.” 

Any selection of documents is necessarily arbitrary. Horn and Ran- 
some have provided ample illustration of institutional development, the 
great landmarks of legislation and foreign relations, and have at least 
suggested the great contrasts which characterized the period by quoting 
both Daniel Defoe and Fanny Burney on English society, Susannah Wes- 
ley and Lord Chesterfield on education, Edmund Burke and Lord Mans- 
field on the subject of American taxation. If they have failed to capture 
the robust, brawling, intensely personal aspects of eighteenth century 
England, they have only left a golden vein to be tapped by the reader 
who will accept their guidance. 

The extensive bibliographical essays which accompany each section 
of documents form one of the most attractive features of this volume. 
They compare favorably with the parallel sections of Pargellis and Med- 
ley and have the added virtues of sagacious annotation and the inclusion 
of recently published works. 

Now that half of the series has been published, an evaluation of EHD 
seems appropriate. Its first merit lies in the tremendous scope of the 
material presented; it is a library in itself. The bibliographical assistance 
which it provides is the best presently available and particularly suited 
to the needs of students and teachers. The introductory essays provide 
excellent guides to the study of English history and might well warrant 
extraction and reprinting. Yet texts, bibliographies, and documents are 
almost all available in the larger university libraries, and few scholars 
will be able to afford the thirteen projected volumes for their private 
collections. It is in the smaller college and university library that EHD 
will make its greatest contribution, where institutional funds cannot be 
stretched to include the Journals of the Lords and Commons or the 
Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. EHD is a window 
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opening upon the riches of English history for the modest library budget, 
the crowded shelf, the worker in the wilderness. It is doubtful if the 
editors had this in mind, but it is certainly their greatest service to the 
study of English history in America. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute Robert R. Rea 


The First Labour Government, 1924. By Richard W. Lyman. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1957. Pp. x, 302. Appendices, bibliographical note, 
index. 25 8.) 


This study of the short lived Labour government of 1924 is written 
with objectivity and understanding. It can be read with pleasure because 
of its clarity and brilliance of style. It is timely because Labour may soon 
come to power again. 

Despite talk of a Liberal revival, Great Britain is usually regarded as 
committed to a two party system, but the election of 1923 occurred in a 
period of real three-party politics. As no one secured a majority in the 
Commons, there was no certainty as to which party or combination would 
rule, and even the Liberals dared cherish hopes of ultimately forming a 
government. The author analyzes the situation under which Labour 
finally took office in the hope that it might bring a new atmosphere to 
Westminster, prove its capacity to govern, enact some useful legislation, 
and displace the Liberals permanently as the alternative government. 
The Liberals agreed to support Labour, and thereby sealed their own 
fate. They were the real losers in the politics of 1924. It suggests that in 
a similar situation one party will inevitably be squeezed out and Britain 
will continue to support two alternatives, a party of tradition and one of 
movement. 

The author is objective in assessing Labour’s degree of success. Un- 
expectedly brought to office, it was not ready with a program. Although 
since 1918 committed to a general socialist aim, it was still a propa- 
gandist body of a few utopians, some social reformers, and a majority of 
trade unionists interested mainly in their own affairs. It was in office 
hardly long enough for ministers to learn their routine duties. There were, 
nevertheless, successes. John Wheatley’s brilliant piece of improvisation 
whereby the building industry was mobilized and with government aid 
set to producing needed housing is fully discussed; there is an equally 
good account of the failure on the problems of evictions and unem- 
ployment. In it all the conflict between the party’s socialist aims and the 
orthodox finance of Philip Snowden, chancellor of the exchequer, is 
made clear. 

On Labour’s foreign policy the analysis is full and perceptive. It deals 
with the restoration of normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, the acceptance of the Dawes Plan, and the evacuation of the 
Ruhr. Here MacDonald appeared at his best; he converted his party 
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from a strong anti-French position, made a novel personal approach to 
President Poincaré, and was a skillful chairman for the London confer- 
ence. MacDonald also went to Geneva. There is a good account here of 
the British delegation’s contribution to the making of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol. The author argues cogently the question as to whether or not the 
Labour Government would have been willing to ratify it; he doubts it, 
because acceptance would have sanctioned the use of force, and that 
would have required a revolution in thinking not yet complete either in 
the Cabinet or in the party. 

Commonwealth and Empire policy receives slight treatment. Official 
caution is stressed, but it is noted that in the work of Dr. Haden Guest's 
Labour Commonwealth group of M. P.’s there are signs of an organized 
effort to formulate a constructive imperial policy. Issues concerning the 
Irish boundary, Jubaland, Mosul, and Egypt and the Sudan are men- 
tioned barely or not at all. 

Anglo-Russian relations naturally find a large place and then, as now, 
it was difficult to deal with the Russians. It was over a proposed loan to 
Russia that the three-way party struggle was resumed and the Liberals 
sought to make capital out of it. The moment they withdrew their sup- 
port, the Labour Government's position was hopeless. There is a good 
account of the Campbell case and the Red scare, and an analysis of the 
1924 election returns. The author's conclusion is that the existence of the 
Labour Government forced people to make up their minds between La- 
bour and the Conservatives, so they ignored the Liberals. The Red scare 
sharpened the issue, but without it the result would have been the same. 
Defeated Labour went into opposition, but it was now a responsible 
party rather than a band of missionary zealots. 


Stanford University Carl F. Brand 


The First International: Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with 
Related Documents. Edited and translated by Hans Gerth. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 315. Introduction, biograph- 
ical glossary, index. $6.00.) 


Exactly fifty years apart, Karl Marx and his Russian Communist heir, 
N. Lenin, were both forced to the melancholy conclusion that the long 
anticipated proletarian revolution was not in the immediate offing in 
Western Europe. Each reacted similarly. In 1922 Lenin’s response was the 
Comintern’s switch from a policy of immediate revolutionary action to 
one of opportunism. In 1872 Marx prepared the destruction of the First 
International, since to allow it to continue and to sponsor fruitless, 
anarchist uprisings in such non-industrialized countries as Spain, Italy, 
and Russia would be disastrous for the future of socialism and the general 
European revolution. Accordingly, Marx set about first to purge the 
Bakunin faction from the International and then to destroy the organiza- 
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tion itself by moving its headquarters to New York. When the proper 
time came the International could be recreated to serve the socialist cause. 

The three documents appearing in this volume give a lucid account 
of the manner in which Marx and his henchmen went about their objec- 
tives at the fifth and last Congress of the First International at the Hague. 
One of the documents, hitherto unpublished and discovered among the 
papers of Hermann Schliiter at the Library of the University of Wis- 
consin, is apparently the official “protocol” of the Congress, thus belying 
the statement of Engels that none had been kept. Written in German 
script, this document is reproduced photostatically in the first 164 pages 
of the volume. The other two documents are a Report to the North 
American Federation of the International Workingmen’s Association 
written by Friedrich Sorge and an account of the Congress written by the 
British journalist, Maltman Barry. All three relate how Marx and his 
followers, mostly exiled Communards and Germans, defeated efforts to 
delimit their control of the International's General Council and how 
they succeeded in depriving the Bakuninist delegates of their seats at the 
Congress. They tell also how Marx and Engels brought consternation 
and dismay to their own coterie by their surprise proposal to transfer the 
headquarters of the Council from London to New York. Their action 
was approved by the narrowest of margins. 

The documents indicate, furthermore, that the Congress gave con- 
siderable attention to the wranglings among the members of the Inter- 
national in the United States. The quarrel between the Section 12 
“American” clique, headed by William West and Victoria Woodhull, and 
the simon-pure immigrant Marxist group represented by Sorge, was thor- 
oughly aired at the convention. Marx himself took the floor to bludgeon 
down under a torrent of ridicule the hapless West who was forced to 
surrender his credentials as a delegate and obliged to sit in the spectators’ 
gallery where, according to Barry, he “wistfully” surveyed the proceed- 
ings. Those parts of the reports relating to the American controversy 
should fascinate students of the radical movement in this country. 

Dr. Hans Gerth, the editor and translator of these documents, per- 
formed a highly creditable task. His introductory remarks and his bio- 
graphical sketches of the various participants at the Congress are of great 
value. And the University of Wisconsin Press should be congratulated for 
undertaking publication of a scholarly book which in all probability will 
have a highly limited sale. This is the worthwhile kind of a volume which, 
if it is to be published at all, must almost of necessity be undertaken by 
a University Press. 


University of South Carolina Howard H. Quint 


Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pattern in Poland. By Edward J. Rozek. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. Pp. xvii, 481. Maps, charts, ap- 
pendices, bibliography, index. $6.95.) 
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Professor Rozek’s book is an important addition to the diplomatic 
history of the Second World War. Its special value lies in the high quality 
of the author’s judgment and his detailed accounts based on hitherto 
unavailable sources. 

The theme of Dr. Rozek’s study concerns itself with the question: 
How was Soviet Russia, despite its being during most of the war “a power 
on the very brink of physical destruction by its Nazi foes . .. able to 
achieve all of its major objectives, while its apparently stronger allies 
were able to salvage only a few second-best objectives. . . ."? Using Poland 
as a case study, the author traces the Soviet military and diplomatic 
maneuvering which finally resulted not only in the Bolshevization of 
Poland, but also, and perh: aps equally tragic, the Western Powers’ tacit 
consent to the Soviet conquest of Poland—an eventuality certainly in- 
imical to their best interests. 

The eight chapters of this well-documented work cover in an admir- 
able manner the background of the Poles’ heroic determination to be the 
first to resist Hitler, the Western Powers’ ignorance of the realities in 
Eastern Europe, the poor Polish leadership, Nazi-Soviet relations on the 
eve of the war, the expediency of Western diplomacy toward Poland and 
Russia, and, above all, Soviet total diplomacy which laid the foundation 
for Teheran and Yalta where the fate of Poland was sealed. 

Primarily, this book is a study of the strategy and tactics of Soviet 
foreign policy. Written from the Polish point of view, it is a remarkably 
objective study. The author, in a lucid fashion, traces step by step the 
various phases of the seemingly inconsistent courses of the Soviet govern- 
ment which brought to fruition its objective—domination of Poland as a 
preliminary to its projected control of all Europe. Professor Rozek begins 
with an analysis of the ruthless diplomacy which won British and Amer- 
ican approval of the retention of Polish territory acquired through the 
Nazi-Soviet Non-aggression Pact. With this masterful stroke the Soviet 
Union became “the | only state which was able to benefit from friendship 
with both the Nazis and the West in World War II.” This important 
victory, won so early in the war, enhanced its prospects for the subjuga- 
tion of Poland that was to come. 

It is needless here to particularize concerning the techniques used to 
bring about the downfall of Poland. Most of those delineated by the 
author, i.e., violence, terror, deceit, subtle intrigue, oscillating amity, etc., 
are well known. Professor Rozek does, however, cover some Communist 
diplomatic tactics neglected until! now by historians. One of the most 
interesting concerns the attempt by the Soviet government to capture 
control of the Polish-American community as part of its strategy to isolate 
Poland from the West. Evidently Stalin, like President Roosevelt, was 
aware of the potential power of the “six million Polish Americans.” 

The author has achieved a measure of success; his style is vivid, his 
treatment for the most part comprehensive. At the same time, his pres- 
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entation is handicapped by certain shortcomings. The narrative is over- 
burdened with lengthy quotations, sometimes running into many pages, 
at the expense of interpretation. Perhaps more serious is the relatively 
slight attention given to the many factors fundamental to Roosevelt's 
decisions at Teheran and Yalta. In spite of these weaknesses, this study 
will be, without question, indispensable to the student of Soviet diplo- 
matic practice. 


University of Connecticut Louis L. Gerson 


The Governor and the Rebel: A History of Bacon’s Rebellion in Vir- 
ginia. By Wilcomb E. Washburn. (Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 248. Illustrations, essay on the 
sources, notes, index. $5.00.) 


Bacon’s Rebellion—the first rebellion in the English colonies in the 
New World, has appealed to many historians. Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker’s Torchbearer of the Revolution (Princeton, 1940) presented a 
picture of “oppressed yeomen” versus the “corrupt grandees;” of Bacon 
acting as “a champion of the weak” against ‘“‘the archenemy of colonial 
democracy,” Governor William Berkeley. Apparently most American 
historians, particularly those of the New Deal and liberal vintage, have 
accepted the Wertenbaker thesis. In 1949 Wesley Frank Craven’s The 
Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689 contained a 
more critical though much briefer account of the Bacon uprising. Craven 
insisted that the rebellion was a “complex problem” for which there was 
no “simple answer.” He suggested that too much emphasis had been 
placed on the idea of democratic reform and too little on the Indian 
troubles which led to the revolt. 

Mr. Washburn, a member of the History Department of the College 
of William and Mary and Fellow of the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, has made a more careful study of Bacon’s Rebellion 
than any previous scholar. He has used many sources, printed and manu- 
script, never used before. Conspicuous among these are the voluminous 
papers of Henry Coventry, Principal Secretary of State in charge of the 
colonies from 1674 to 1680 (soon be published in a volume which Mr. 
Washburn is editing for the Virginia Historical Society). Another docu- 
ment used freely by Washburn but largely ignored or misinterpreted by 
previous writers was William Sherwood’s contemporary account of the 
rebellion entitled “Virginias Deploured Condition; Or an Impartial 
Narrative of the Murders committed by the Indians there, and of the 
Sufferings of His Majesty’s Loyall Subjects under the Rebellious Out- 
rages of Mr. Nathaniell Bacon Junior to the tenth day of August Anno 
Domini 1676.” This account, written in August 1676, placed all the blame 
on Bacon. But after the rebellion Sherwood, who incurred the wrath of 
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Berkeley by serving as legal counsel for many former rebels, blamed the 
rebellion on the governor's “arbitrary will.” 

In this heavily documented (over 600 footnotes), carefully organized, 
and brilliantly written book, Mr. Washburn proves conclusively that this 
rebellion was not a democratic struggle against imperial domination; 
that Bacon, a wealthy planter, a cousin of Lord Francis Bacon and a 
cousin by marriage of Governor Berkeley, was not a champion of democ- 
racy—even seventeenth century style; that the aristocratic and conserva- 
tive governor was not an oppressive ruler; and that it was Berkeley rather 
than Bacon who stood for honor and justice in 1676. The uprising is 
traced to an irreconcilable difference of opinion on Indian policy, par- 
ticularly as it concerned the native tribes allied to the English. Berkeley, 
trying to protect these Indians, was swept from power by “an enraged 
populace bent on destroying all Indians in revenge for scattered frontier 
attacks.” 

All of the book’s ten chapters are carefully planned and well executed. 
The whole book should be read by all serious students of colonial history. 
The first and last chapters should be required reading in all courses in 
American historiography. In Chapter One: “The Rise of a Democratic 
Myth,” Mr. Washburn analyzes the myth of “Bacon the Reformer” and 
makes a critical examination of all extant accounts—published and manu- 
script from 1676 to the present. In Chapter Ten he summarizes the 
“Causes of the Rebellion,” pointing out that the one cause of the upris- 
ing that has been consistently overlooked is “the aggressiveness of the 
frontiersmen.” He maintains that the causes of the rebellion cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of Berkeley’s “greed” and “oppression,” Bacon’s love 
of “‘liberty,” the “savagery” of the Indians, or the “patriotism” of the 
frontiersmen. He says that such simple descriptions are “meaningless 
labels pasted on the actors by those who see all history as a morality play.” 
He does not think it reasonable to believe that Bacon, “the spoiled son 
of a well-to-do English country squire,” should suddenly become the 
champion of democracy on the Virginia frontier. Nor does he think it 
plausible that Governor Berkeley, after being the “Darling of the People” 
for thirty-five years, should suddenly become “‘their blackest oppressor.” 

Mr. Washburn concludes his fascinating narrative with this pertinent 
comment: 


Nathaniel Bacon would be vastly amused to find himself the 
sainted hero of the guardians of the liberal traditions of western 
democratic government. No doubt he would receive the news with 
an expression of his profane amusement at the idiocy of men. 


“God damn my blood,” he might exclaim; “how easily people are 
led!” 


University of North Carolina Hugh T. Lefler 
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American Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919-1939. By Robert Moats 
Miller. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 
385. Bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


This book is an outgrowth of a doctoral thesis submitted at North- 
western University, and incorporates some material previously published 
in articles in the Historian, the Journal of Southern History, the Journal 
of Negro History, and other historical periodicals. Based primarily on an 
examination of pronouncements in and among thirteen Protestant 
churches, it is mainly concerned with American Protestantism’s actions 
and attitudes toward civil liberties, war, race relations, labor-management 
relations, and the capitalistic system, during the period 1919-1939. Sources 
utilized include official minutes of church conferences and assemblies, 
religious newspapers and periodicals, published sermons, more than fifty 
unpublished M.A. and Ph.D. theses, and an impressive amount of other 
primary and secondary materials. 

Dr. Miller—an Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
North Carolina—feels that “most familiar historians of modern America 
either slight or distort the role of churches as social institutions” and 
that “Protestantism has usually been judged by its worst and most re- 
actionary acts.” He denies that the post-World War I era was an “Age 
of the Babbittonian Captivity” for American Protestantism; that there 
“were no exponents of social Christianity” during the 1920's; that the 
Protestant press “was concerned solely with Rum, Romanism, and Re- 
vivals”; or that organized Protestantism was always unfriendly toward 
strikers during the period. On the contrary, he shows that the Protestant 
churches “did attempt to solve the major problems confronting American 
society in the years 1919-1939,” although “they did not always approach 
these matters from the same direction or with the same degree of in- 
tensity.” He concludes that the “old cliches about the reactionary nature 
of organized religion lose their force under close examination of specific 
events.” 

This work is a valuable addition to the considerable group of recent 
scholarly studies in religious history. In emphasis and conclusions, it 
differs markedly from Paul A. Carter’s Decline and Revival of the Social 
Gospel: Social and Political Liberalism in American Protestant Churches, 
1920-1940 (Cornell University Press, 1956). Professor Miller has done a 
prodigious amount of research—he examined approximately 20,000 issues 
of church journals and periodicals. He has organized his material well; 
he has analyzed it perceptively and presented it with literary skill. It does 
seem to this reviewer that the author sometimes resorts to special plead- 
ing for the churches (for example, when he asserts that “if workingmen 
wished to have the church take a more friendly position on certain issues, 
they might have entered the church and caused their views to prevail’); 
that the author tends to magnify the significance of social pronounce- 
ments by church assemblies and clergymen; and that he gives too little 
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attention to the educational functions of the churches. Negro Protestant 
churches are slighted, as are the sects which cater to lower socio-economic 
groups. 


But it would be unfair to dwell on what Professor Miller did not do. 
His book is a significant contribution. 


Louisiana State University 





Kenneth K. Bailey 


San Martin y la Politica de los Pueblos. By Ricardo Piccirilli. (Buenos 


Aires: Ediciones Gure, S. R. L. 1957. Pp. 494. Illustrations, appendix, 
index.) 


Ricardo Piccirilli is the author of significant studies in early Argen- 
tine history, including a definitive study of the great early liberal leader, 
Bernardeno Rivadavia, (Rivadavia y su tiempo, 2 vols., Buenos Aires: 
Peuser Lda., 1943), to which this book is a long promised supplement. 
The present work is a thorough inquiry into the nature and consistency 
of General San Martin’s monarchism, the personal and political relation- 
ships of San Martin and Rivadavia, and the ways in which they were 
affected by the breaking up of the Lautaran (masonic) lodge through 
which the independence leaders had worked effectively in the earlier 
stages of the movement. 

San Martin’s monarchism is thoroughly documented, particularly 
upon the basis of the letters of the British Commodore William Bowles, 
to whom he transmitted his monarchical plan in 1818, and the Relactén 
of the Spanish envoy, Don Manuel de Abreu. The Relacidn reported 
to the Spanish government San Martin’s proposal for an independent 
monarchy, made in a conference with the Viceroy La Serna at Punchanca 
in April 1821. This document, from the Archives of the Indies in Seville, 
together with the letters of Bowles and other previously unpublished 
documents, are reproduced in a documentary appendix. The author has 
profited from R. A. Humphrey's study of James Paroissen (Liberalism 
in South America, 1806-1827. The Career of James Paroissen. London: 
University of London, 1952), based on the papers of the English physician 
who was one of San Martin's most trusted lieutenants and a member of 
the diplomatic mission dispatched to London and Madrid in January 
1822 to negotiate for recognition of Peru as an independent monarchy. 
An imposing documentation shows the consistency of San Martin's view, 
during the critical years 1818 to 1824, that constitutional monarchism 
was the best basis for establishing a regime of freedom, for ensuring a 
reasonable degree of union in Spanish America, and for securing Euro- 
pean recognition. It also shows that San Martin’s continued monarchism 
was a major element in his bitter enmity with Rivadavia after 1822. 

New light is cast on the breaking up of the Lautaran lodge, particu- 
larly its connections with San Martin’s persistence in plans for the in- 
vasion of Peru, his consequent refusal to bring his army back to suppress 
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rebellion in Argentina in 1819, and the later refusal of the Buenos Aires 
government (1822) to send military aid to Peru or to support San Mar- 
tin’s monarchist mission to Europe. The secrecy surrounding lodge 
activity and the guarded character of references to this activity in letters 
make this inquiry one of great difficulty. The evidence presented seems 
to show that the breaking up of the lodge into several parts prevented 
San Martin from relying upon support from that quarter for his plans. 
One can only infer from numerous veiled references how the break oc- 
curred and its connections with the complicated political struggle among 
rival leaders, ideologies, and interests in La Plata. The author leads the 
reader to infer that it was connected with Rivadavia’s hostility to the 
lodge, dating especially from 1819 when he was pushed aside by the new 
monarchist diplomatic mission of Valentin Gémez and Antonio José 
Irisarri, acting under the influence of the lodge (pp. 176-181). 


The American University Harold Eugene Davis 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


DH 


New Chapters 

Since the last issue of THe Historian, Phi Alpha Theta has added 
three new chapters, increasing its total membership to 160 local chapters. 

On May 17, 1958, Park College, located at Parksville, Missouri, in- 
stalled Zeta Omicron Chapter. Charter members were: Dana Clement, 
Jack Eaton, Robert Ferluga, Howard Greenlee, Donald McLain, 
Thomas Moodie, Bonnie Tidball, C. Stanley Urban. 

Zeta Xi Chapter was established at Albion College, situated at Albion, 
Michigan, on May 29, 1958. Kathleen Balciulis, Tad Coalwell, Sherry 
Hood, Coy James, Allan Knickerbocker, George Martin, Darrell Pollard, 
Ronald Pugsley, G. Rebina Quale, Julian Rammelkamp were initiated 
as charter members. 

Eastern New Mexico University, located at Portales, duly installed 
Zeta Pi Chapter on May 24, 1958. Among the charter members were: 
Don Fair, Kay Hannum, James Hill, Truett Hilliard, Dick Keene, Billie 
McDonnell, Wyvonna McGuyer, Ronald Obenchain, Bobby Parrish, 
Lawrence Rice, G. C. Ross, Billie Armstrong, Eldon Burke, Rex Stock- 
ton, Loren Thompson, Julius Adleman, Robert Smith, Phyllis Beck, 
Colbert Lloyd, Marion McKinney. 


National Activities 


Plans for the 1958 National Convention of Phi Alpha Theta are now 
well underway. The convention will be held at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
December 28-31. On the evening of December 28, a reception for the 
delegates and guests in attendance will be held. In addition to the large 
amount of business relating to the affairs of Phi Alpha Theta that will 
demand much of the attention of the delegates, an excellent program of 
scholarly papers will be included in the overall program. The scholarly 
sessions will consist of twelve papers, presented in four sections. Papers 
will be read by undergraduate, graduate, and faculty members of PAT. 
Any one interested in submitting a paper for consideration on the pro- 
gram, should address his inquiry to the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald B. Hoffman. 

In addition to both the business and scholarly affairs of the conven- 
tion, the delegates will find the tours of Colonial Williamsburg a 
splendid opportunity to increase their knowledge of American history. 
Chapters are urged to give every consideration to sending a delegate to 
the convention. The National Society renders financial assistance to at- 
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tending delegates by paying seventy-five per cent of the round-trip, rail- 
way coach fare. It is hoped that this event will prove to be even more 
successful than the past conventions. All inquiries regarding the National 
Convention should be directed to the National Secretary's office. Bulletins 
concerning the event will be mailed to the various chapters as the plans 
mature. 

Members of Phi Alpha Theta who are especially interested in social 
history will be pleased to learn that a group of eminent scholars have 
joined to form a Society foy the History of Technology. Professor Melvin 
Kranzberg, Case Institute of Technology, is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, which consists of ten eminent historians. An Advisory Coun- 
cil of prominent educators, editors, statesmen, and businessmen has also 
been organized. The Society will sponsor meetings at which various 
aspects of technological history will be investigated, and will publish a 
quarterly journal, Technology and Culture, devoted to the study of the 
development of technology and its relations with society and culture. 

The editor of THE Historian, Dr. Lynn W. Turner, now teaching at 
Indiana University, has been appointed President of Otterbein College 
in Westerville, Ohio, where he will be associated with Beta Zeta Chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta. He will assume his new duties in September. 


Regional Activities 


On April 25, 1958, Xi Chapter, University of Southern California, 
played host to the Ninth Annual Regional Meeting of PAT for Southern 
California. Members from chapters at Immaculate Heart College, Occi- 
dental College, San Diego State College and the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, joined with a large group of interested students and 
faculty from other invited guest institutions in sharing a varied and 
interesting afternoon and evening of historical scholarship. Guests and 
participants from La Verne College, Claremont Graduate School, and 
Pomona College contributed much to the success of the program, in addi- 
tion to a representative group from a number of local Junior Colleges, 
including Mt. San Antonio, Los Angeles City College, and El Camino 
College. 

Four afternoon sessions of historical papers were presented by partici- 
pating graduate and undergraduate students. Professor Carl Schuler, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, chaired a session on European 
History. Miles Campbell read a paper on ““Tostig Godwineson, Errant 
Saxon Rebel”; Peter Klaasen gave one on “The Reformation Diplomacy 
of Philip of Hesse, 1521-1536," and Velma Montoya presented “Prince 
Albert’s Rise to Power, 1840-1847.” The first two students were from 
USC, the latter from Occidental. 

A section on “America West and South,” chaired by Professor Clifton 
Kroeber, Occidental, included papers by Margaret Croisettier (La Verne 
College), ‘“‘The Role of the Araucanians in the Spanish Conquest of 
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Chile”; Marilyn Rae Peck (Immaculate Heart), “King of Calabasas”; 
Marjorie Tygerson Locklean (Occidental), “The Los Angeles Aqueduct: 
Meritorious or Machiavellian?” 

Dr. Wayne Miller, Mt. San Antonio Jr. College, presided over a sec- 
tion of papers dealing with “Ideas in History.” The participants in- 
cluded: Penelope Jones, ‘From Apollo to Buddha, or a Study of the 
Hellenistic Influence Upon Indian-Buddhist Sculpture”; Charles M. 
Miller, “The Place of the Doctrine of Transubstantiation in the English 
Reformation,” both from Occidental; Joy Bourne (Pomona College), 
“Puritan History,” and William A. Smith (Claremont Graduate School), 
“Did Alexander Hamilton Say, ‘Sir, Your People is a Great Beast’?” 

The fourth session, “Diplomacy and Rebellion,” was chaired by Pro- 
fessor A. P. Nasatir, San Diego State College. James Gold (USC), read 
a paper on “Revolutionary Movements in Ireland, 1768-1781"; Ronald 
D. Smith (San Diego State), “Louisiana in Napoleon's Dreams”; Phyllis 
Fredkin (Claremont Graduate School), “Foreign Travelers’ View of the 
American Woman, 1780-1860," and John W. McFall (University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara), “The Motives of John Brown.” 

At the dinner banquet, Professor Donald C. Cutter (USC), spoke to 
the assemblage on “United States Influence in Spain.” Prior to Dr. Cut- 
ter’s address, PAT Scholarship Keys were presented to Mrs. Marjorie 
Locklean of Occidental College for the best undergraduate paper read, 
and Mr. John W. McFall, University of California at Santa Barbara, for 
the most outstanding graduate paper presented. 

Beta Omega Chapter, University of Maryland, acted as host chapter 
and institution for a Regional Conference, March 1, 1958. Dr. Charles 
Manning, Assistant Dean of the College of Arts and Science at Maryland, 
welcomed the participants and guests. A set of distinguished historical 
papers were read before the conference. Miss Virginia D. Porter, Amer- 
ican University, presented “The Effect of the Rising of Forty-Five on 
the Scots”; David M. Abshire, Georgetown University, read a paper on 
“The Battle of Navarino”; Mrs. Audrey A. Walker, Howard University, 
rendered an account of “An Experiment in Non-Partisanship by the 
Negro, 1884-1903,” followed by Mr. Archie J. Christopherson, University 
of Maryland, with a paper on “The Significance of Federalism in the 
Hellenistic Period.” The closing paper was read by Dr. Marshall M. 
Knappen, Executive Secretary of the Committee on Foreign Policy 
Legislation, Washington, D. C. His topic was “Public Opinion and For- 
eign Policy.’ Much of the credit for this distinguished annual conference 
goes to Guy Goodfellow, President of Beta Omega Chapter. 






































Academic Scholarships, Awards, and Grants 





The 1957 Hammond Prize for the best historical essay submitted by 
a graduate student in Phi Alpha Theta’s annual contest was won by 
Frank Otto Gattell, a member of Alpha Mu Chapter (CCNY), and a 
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graduate student at Harvard University, for his paper entitled “Con- 
science and Judgment; the Bolt of the Massachusetts Conscience Whigs.” 

The judges have also announced the winner of the undergraduate 
essay contest for 1957. He is Richard Bienvenu, whose prize-winning 
paper, “America’s First Play as an Historical Document” was written 
while he was a senior at Southwestern Louisiana Institute and a member 
of Epsilon Xi Chapter. 

Undergraduate and graduate student members of PAT who are inter- 
ested in available scholarship aid in American universities and colleges 
should investigate the broad and detailed listings which are given in a 
recently published guide on the subject: Lovejoy-Jones College Scholar- 
ship Guide (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957). This work is an in- 
dispensable reference book on the subject. It lists tens of thousands of 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, loan funds, assistantships, work- 
ships, contests, and awards. In addition to this exhaustive listing, the book 
gives complete information about National Merit and General Motor 
scholarships, two giants in the field of financial aid to deserving students, 
along with an explanation of the College Scholarship Service, a recent 
innovation, which acts as a general clearing house for financial assistance. 

The Institute of International Education has announced that there 
are more than 1,000 scholarships for graduate study abroad for the next 
academic year. The scholarships offer Americans travel expense in most 
cases and partial or complete tuition and maintenance for study in forty- 
six foreign countries in 1959-60. 

The institute administers awards for the United States Government 
under the Fulbright Act and Inter-American Cultural Convention and 
for various foreign governments and universities. 

Eligibility requirements include United States citizenship, a bach- 
elor’s degree or its equivalent, and language ability to carry on the pro- 
posed study. Applicants may write the institute, 1 East Sixty-Seventh 
Street, New York, New York, for details. Students at college should con- 
sult their campus advisers. Complete applications for the 1959-60 awards 
must be filed by November 1, 1958. 

The American Association of University Women has announced the 
availability of 40 fellowships of $2,000-$4,000 each for the academic year, 
1959-60, to American women who show distinction or promise of dis- 
tinction in their chosen fields of study and who already hold the doctorate 
or who will have fulfilled all the requirements for it except for the dis- 
sertation by July 1, 1958. The AAUW also is offering a number of 
international fellowships for 1959-60 at $2,000 each. Applications must 
be submitted to the AAUW not later than December 1, 1958. 

The Fund for Adult Education has announced that competition is 
now open for its Mass Media and Leadership Training Awards for 1959- 
60. Applications are available from the Fund, 200 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, New York, and must be filed before October 15, 1958. For 
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1958-59, $205,000 has been awarded in fellowships to 40 educators, news- 
papermen, and broadcasters under the Fund’s award program. 






























Chapter Activities 
Beta (University of Pittsburgh) 

On April 23, 1958, Linda Kohl, Samuel Pitts, Donald Rohrkaste, 
Beatrice Pressley, Elizabeth Conestrina, Ralph Ostrich, J. Robert Foglia, 
Faye Rattner, Maye Rattner, Israel Rubin were initiated. 





Gamma (University of Pennsylvania) 

Roger Milgrim, who graduated in June, has received a Root-Tilden 
three year scholarship for study at the New York University School of 
Law. He was one of two recipients from the federal Third Judicial 
Circuit. 





Delta (Florida State University) 
Rhon Carleton, Lee Colvill, Joseph Cushman, Jr., Albert Gatrell, 
Edward Harrell, Arthur Kennerly, Jr., Arthur Ketchersid, John Knob- 


lock, Suzanne Lowell, Elston Roady, J. R. Skretting, Audrey Withycombe 
were initiated on April 18, 1958. 





Epsilon (University of Illinois) 

On May 16, 1958, the fourth annual banquet was held by the chapter. 
Professor Arthur S. Link, Northwestern University, delivered the prin- 
cipal address on the subject, “What Happened to the Progressive Move- 
ment in the 1920's.” At the banquet, the annual award of a PAT 
Scholarship Key was presented to Sara Jean Vaughn, and the History 
Department gave scholarship awards to Miss Vaughn, Lynn Tobin and 
Catherine Ridder. 

Chapter officers for the 1958-59 term will be: Fred D. Rose, president; 
Francis T. Reuter, vice-president; Lester N. Wilson, secretary; Peter J. 
King, treasurer. 

Lorraine Baran, Leonard Becker, Betty Black, Stephen Bookstein, 
Anne Burnett, Richard Burns, Carolin Connell, Martha Coombe, Eliza- 
beth Evan, Marguerite Fallucco, Richard Geiger, Edwin Hamilton, Lyle 
Jacobson, Geraldine Johnson, Peter King, Helen Norton, Frederick 
Potter, Hugh Savage, Deborah Skehen, Wilda Smith, Robert Waller 
were initiated May 16, 1958. 






Kappa (Muhlenberg College) 


Frederick Pillmeier was initiated on April 8, 1958. 





Nu (Oklahoma State University) 
Richard Brown was initiated on March 12, 1958. 
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Omicron (Omaha University) 


John Anderson, Helen Balderson, Beryl Eagleson, K. Martin John- 
son, Sidney Klopper, Barbara Langfeld, Marlene Meyer, Gary Salman 
were initiated on March 4, 1958. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College) 
On March 11, 1958, Paul Baily, H. David Hopkins, Ford Park were 
initiated. 


Chi (University of California, Berkeley) 

Alexander Bozinovich, Aldon Bell, Alexis Fedorov, Patricia Hamil- 
ton, Patricia Kennedy, Capt. Hunt Kerrigan, USMC, Thelma Mesa, 
Elizabeth Micke, Thomas Swift, Sister Ethel Mary Tinnemann, Ulrich 
Trumpener were initiated December 13, 1957. 


Psi (Kent State University) 


Dr. William N. Wannemacher has been appointed the new head of 
the Department of History, effective September 15, 1958. He will succeed 
Dr. A. Sellew Roberts who is retiring after 31 years as department chair- 
man. Dr. Wannemacher has been on the staff of the University since 
1937, and is a specialist in ancient history, particularly Latin Epigraphy. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree from Capital University, the M.A. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. 

On January 30, 1958, Joseph Giulitto, David Hibbard, Marlene 
Zoull were initiated, and George Cameron, grd., on May 1, 1958. 


Omega (Gettysburg College) 


Jeannette Anderson, Norman Gindlesperger, Geoffrey Langsam, 
George Myers, Paul Naper, David Shelly were initiated on March 26, 
1958. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 


On April 22, 1958, Michael Dopilka, Leon Haller, Robert Hughes, 
Joseph Parker, Bristol Maginnes, Charles Minnich were initiated. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 


Mary Backels, James Benson, David Carlson, Sanford Fishman, Har- 
old Hull, Frank Taylor, Jr., were initiated March 2, 1958. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 
Ben Bingaman, Jr., Richard Bryan, Joseph Constantine, Don Driggs, 
William Eddleman, III, Leslie Fry, George Hawes, Thomas McKenzie, 


Jr., John Regngell, Salvador Ruiz, Katherine Warner, Piero Zorio were 
initiated April 17, 1958. 
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Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 

Donald Bahna, Cynthia Corfman, Gilles Geierman, John Murray, 
Joyce Potter, Dolores Wilkins, Leon Van Antreve were initiated on April 
20, 1958. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State) 
Betty Hart, Walter Robinson, Miles Schulze were initiated on March 
14, 1958. 


Alpha Mu (City College of New York) 

On May 1, 1958, Anna Anelian, Bernice Glatzer, Ira Leonard, Elayne 
Marks, Edwina Picone, Alice Schuster, Gary Shandroff, Marvin Under- 
weiser, Daniel Walden, Bernard Weiner, Bernard Zelechow, Martin 
Bomser were initiated. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College) 
Robert Kaplan was initiated on March 12, 1958. 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State University) 

Dr. Frederick Williams, Richard McBane, Robert Bussard, David 
Drury, Lynwood Teller, Ward Patton, William Eickhols, Richard Van 
Orman, John Curry, James Elmleaf, Phyllis Gardner, Mary Lewis, Chris- 
tine Buttafoco, Anne Edwards, Richard Higginbotham, Jack Van Aart- 
sen, Karen Goodnow, Clare Salter, Maurice Donoghue, Winthrop Rowe, 
Rita Davis, Kathryn Brown, Karen Fox, Daniel Webb, Louis Stevens 
were initiated on May 7, 1958. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas) 

On December 10, 1957, Peter Oliver was initiated, while Alan Brod- 
kin, O. Kimball Davis, Eugenia Head, Robert Hightower, Charles Jones, 
Jr., Joan Jorns, Temple Klipple, Patrick Lipscomb, III, Sara Morris, 
Robert Newsom, Stephen Oates, Elmo Schwab, Jr., Frank Stack, Barbara 
Wiedeman were initiated on April 10, 1958. 


Beta Beta (Stanford University) 
Raymond Smith, Jr. was initiated on April 11, 1958. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 
Fred Belk, William Dreyer, Marian Gillenwater, William Griffith, 
Harry Kochanowski, Robert Stone were initiated May 20, 1958. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) 
George Baker, Jr., Carl Fisher, Susan Heverly, Benton de la Houssaye, 


Jr., Sarah Smith, Susan Sylvester, Marilyn Voegele, Ted Wilkin were 
initiated November 14, 1957, and Leon Bower on March 13, 1958. 
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Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College) 


Joel Achenbach, Ronald Creager, Charles Havens, III, Richard Hol- 
man, Herbert Quigley, Jr., Warren Riedel were initiated March 25, 1958. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College) 


John Buffe, Ruth Kim, Joan Oeser, Kathryn Swanson, Annrie Wilda, 
Margaret Zebroski were initiated on April 11, 1958. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond) 

Lucille Goodrich, John Harvie, III, Rebecca Kellar, Edwina Kribling, 
Patricia MacDonald, Theodore Masters, Jr., Jean Rice, Harold Synan, 
David Vieira, Ellis West were initiated March 23, 1958. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College) 
Herbert Wallace was initiated March 6, 1958. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College) 

Jonathan Clayton, Raymond Hersh, Spencer Manthrope, Clarke 
Murphy, Jr., Francis Murphy, Sigmund Semon, Bernard Stiefel, William 
Williams, II, were initiated on February 26, 1958. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University) 

Dorothy Brown, Barry Ciliberti, Owen Crawford, Joseph Cirieco, 
James Dee, Monroe Freeman, Jr., Anthony Guida, Dean Jones, Joseph 
Kantorski, Andre Karns, Jongsae Kim, Gerald Lange, Janet Mayer, 
Virgil Ney, Michael Onorato, Jeannette Pablo, Rosemary Palladino, 
James Randall, David Rector, Nancy Roth, Philip Sha, Stanley Thomp- 
son, Thomas Tobin were initiated on March 15, 1958. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College) 


On December 5, 1957, Gordon Griesemer was initiated, and on No- 
vember 7, 1957, James Milch, Judith Prokash, Alfreda Stallman, Marlene 
Thompson, Dora Wheeler. 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College) 

At the annual banquet, April 17, 1958, Dr. Lynn W. Turner, Profes- 
sor of History, Indiana University, and editor of THe Historian, de- 
livered an address on the nature and functions of PAT. 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 


Michael Eisenstadt, Robert Gatti, Carole Lempert, James O'Connell, 
Ronald Smerechniak, Linda Watskin were initiated on June 8, 1958. 
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Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota) 


On April 23, 1958, Elaine Baumann, Donald Berquist, John Con- 


nolly, Richard Hughes, Richard Morgan, Jeanne Peerboom were 
initiated. 













Beta Chi (Drury College) 


Jacqueline Ayers, Richard Miller, Barbara Williams were initiated 
on March 28, 1958. 





Beta Psi (Montana State University) 

Mikell Peck was awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for study in Lon- 
don. Charles Godward and Rick Champoux have been awarded Grad- 
uate Fellowships at the University for 1958-59. 

Chapter officers for 1958-59 will be: John Gesell, president; Jack 
Upshaw, vice-president; Charles Godward, secretary-treasurer; Kenneth 
Robinson, historian. Professor Paul Carter will serve as faculty adviser. 

On May 21, 1958, with National Councillor Oscar Hammen officiat- 
ing, Grace Beighle, William Chambers, Konnie Feig, John Gesell, 
Joseph Kelly, Kay Lund, Anne Morrison, Nancy Trask, Jack Upshaw, 
Jane Walsh were initiated. 

































Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 

On May 10, 1958, a special testimonial dinner was held to honor Dr. 
Leslie Geweher, head of the Department of History, who is retiring at 
the end of this academic year. A testimonial book was presented to Dr. 
Geweher containing letters from friends and colleagues across the nation. 
As a token of parting, a hi-fidelity record player was presented as a gift. 
Dr. Geweher will be succeeded as dep: irtmental head by Professor Aubrey 

Land, formerly of the University of Nebraska. 

The chapter has sponsored a series of distinguished monthly ad- 
dresses by learned and important individuals. In November, 1957, the 
Honorable James Riddleberger, U. S. Ambassador to Yugoslavia, gave 
an address on “Contemporary Yugoslavia.” In December, Professor Hor- 
ace Merrill of the History Department reviewed his recent work, 
Bourbon Leader: Grover Cleveland and the Democratic Party, a pub- 
lication undertaken for the Library of American Biography under the 
editorship of Oscar Handlin. In January, 1958, Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, 
author of The Democratic Roosevelt, spoke on the topic, “Washington 
Without Roosevelt.” The April meeting presented Dr. Mendel Peterson, 
curator of Marine History, Smithsonian Institution, who spoke on 
marine archaeology. 

Initiates for the Spring, 1958, semester, included Marilyn Aronow, 
Donald Collins, Vernon Goertz, Nicholas Keck, Carl Lewis, Donald 
Schuderer, Rhona Tossman, Madeline Rosky, Revanne Hoffman, Major 
W. C. Flannigan, Stanley Harrison. 
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Gamma Delta (Women’s College, University of North Carolina) 

Joyce Alston, Patricia Garden, Meredith Lentz, Jacqueline Long, 
Gilbertine Maulden, Elizabeth Oden, Franklin Parker, May Parrish, 
Charlotte Ridinger, Mary Robeson, Bettie Smith, Mary Stevenson, Ruth 
Thomas, Katherine Webb, Mary Wingate, Margaret Woodward were 
initiated on March 20, 1958. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College) 
Richard Fairall and Martha Shadle were initiated on March 6, 1958. 


Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas) 

Patrick Ahern, John Bannigan, Robert Collins, Donald Damberger, 
William Delehanty, Ralph Fuhrmann, Thomas McNish, Ronald Or- 
chard, Robert O'Reilly, Donald O’Shaughnessy, Donald Paterick, John 
Simmons, Patrick Williams were initiated on February 20, 1958. 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 

James Clark, Anna Geitner, John Heins, Martin Rickse, Isla Van 
Eenenaam, Carl Beek, Ronald Wetherbee were initiated on May 12, 
1958. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati) 


Nancy Bell, Thomas Butler, Laura Chase, Karin Paulson, Martha 
Runck, Lynne Stewart were initiated March 12, 1958. 


Gamma Rho (University of Wichita) 


Charles Fry, Jane Haines, James Little, Donna Long, Betty Martin, 
Judith Martin, Rosemarie Shelhorn, Adrianne Vorderstrasse, Barbara 
Parker were initiated March 28, 1958. 


Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College) 

John Jeffries, Philip Sphears, Barbara Westerfield, Ina White, Mary 
Reid, Louis Twyman, Ora Thompson were initiated on November 18, 
1957; Charles Deusner, Loretta Midkiff, Darwin Estes, Carolyn Bales, 
Rose Chitwood, Tommy Midkiff, Peter Pentz on February 17, 1958. 


Gamma Phi (Inter-American University) 


Ruben Guillety Munez and Jose Velez DeJardin were initiated on 
March 6, 1958. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami) 


M. Jay Berliner, Ravena Caldwell, Robert Davis, William Donnellan, 
Leroy Howe, John Lott, Diane Russell, Frank Seabury, Jr., Sue Tem- 
have, Paul Toomey, Marlyne Weiss, Barbara Wolfson were initiated 
March 26, 1958. 
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Delta Epsilon (Indiana University) 

Barbara Beal, Jarry Cybulski, Barbara Davies, Arnold Duemling, 
Max Eubanks, Henry Goldman, Ted Hinckley, Elmer Elbert, Lilly Ham- 
let, Krastyu Krasteff, Janna Martin, James McKnight, John Metzer, 
Frank Merli, Jane Painter, James Powell, M. Elizabeth Starkey, Mary 
Thielking, Norman Wagner, Joseph Yocum were initiated on March 22, 
1958. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 


On March 9, 1958, Carole Covault, William Drury, Raymond Lamb, 
Philip Loftus, Daniel O’Brien, Charles Werling were initiated. 


Delta Mu (Boston University) 
Edward Perry was initiated on April 15, 1958. 


Delta Nu (West Virginia University) 
Carolyn Baer, Linda Bartlett, Milton Chamberlain, Paulina Kessel, 


Jane Leadbetter, Janet Molle, Mary Rodgerson, Richard Shepard, Jane 
Wells were initiated on January 10, 1958. 


Delta Xi (Utah State University) 


Martell Beeton, LaMar Bourne, Dale Daniels, Veda Nelson, John 
Ream, Jr., were initiated on May 1, 1958. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa) 

Marjorie Barnes, Jay Byers, Judith Cook, Marcia Jankowsky, Richard 
Mahany, Samuel Manipella, James Schaber were initiated on April 18, 
1958. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 


On March 19, 1958, Earl Schatz, Carol Rogowski, Margaret Dean, 
Anabel Wilson, Joyce Soltis, Barbara Gonion, Thomas Kiedrowski, 
Eugene Ambroso, Donald LeDuc, Frank Fisk, Edward Miszczak were 
initiated. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College) 

Gerald Kendall Smith, who graduated in June, has received a Root- 
Tilden three year scholarship for study at the New York University 
School of Law. He was one of two recipients from the federal Tenth 
Judicial Circuit. 

Gerald Bergen, Maurice Carlson, Dorothy Eck, Carol Engle, Harold 
Heth, Jr., Lee Hege, Orvilla Homer, Leonard Muir, Lynn Mechesney, 
Carol Owsley, William Price, Barbara Stewart were initiated on April go, 
1958. 
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Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College) 


Robert Mallonee, Jess Petty, Jr., Churchill Ward were initiated on 
June 4, 1957- 
Delta Chi (University of Akron) 

Robert Boxler, Michael Conway, Gerald Golden, Sally Miller, John 


Pappas, Thomas Sweeney, Jr., Arthur Tompkin were initiated on April 
20, 1958. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 

Mary Alice Kerrigan, recent president of the chapter, graduated 
“cum laude” and was awarded the Phi Alpha Theta Scholarship Key. 
In the fall she will begin graduate work in American history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

At the annual dinner of the chapter, Sister Mary Valentia of the 
History Department gave an address on “Women in South America.” 
The chapter will sponsor a tour of South America, June-July, of this 
year. 

Initiated at ceremonies, May 12, 1958, were Laura Empey, Ann Guz- 
zonato, Elaine Lewandowski, Catalina Martinez, Alice Steinkellner. 


Epsilon Alpha (North Carolina College at Durham) 
Eugene Smith was initiated on May 30, 1958. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University) 


Joan Brewer, Bonita Bryan, Robert Crowell, Betty Davis, Mary 
Hickinbotham, Olan Koehler, Eugene Proch, Betsy Ross, Donald 
Snively, Ronald Stewart, Robert Thompson, Phillip Trimble were 
initiated March 28, 1958. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 

Lois Cutlip, Derhymere Cole, Marvin Dowson, Carolyn Gerard, Wil- 
liam Gwaltney, Jr., Kenneth Higgins, Judith Kessler, Elizabeth Mitchell, 
George Pearce, Gerald Rosselot, Nora Stark, Sara Teets were initiated 
April 12, 1958. 

Epsilon Iota (Wagner College) 


On May 3, 1958, John Brndjar, James Harrison, Paul Hartung, 
Arthur Koeppen, Walter Reichelt, Martin Seigel were initiated. 


Epsilon Xi (Southwestern Louisiana Institute) 
Hyland Packard was initiated February 20, 1958. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico) 


Joseph Cangiano, Anthony Coyne, Luis Gonzalez Burgos, Dinorah 
Perez, Carlos Rodriguez, Donald Schomaker, Aurea Cintron de Rod- 
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riguez, Margarita Oms, Pedro Muniz Ramos, Sister M. Felicitas, O.P., 
were initiated on March go, 1958. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia) 

Paul Fogleman, Billy Hancock, John Posey, Charles Sanford, Jr., 
Helen Scoggins, Olive Shadgett, Grover Smith, James Smith, Thomas 
Williams were initiated on March 2, 1958. 

Epsilon Rho (Howard College) 

James Bishop, Richard Botters, Charles Burke, Tatum Cain, Frank 
Galloway, Jr., Max Gartman, F. Wilbur Helmbold, James Moncrief, 
Frederic Orange, Shields Parker, John Thomason, Jr., Nancy Trainer, 
David Vess were initiated on April 29, 1958. 

Epsilon Phi (Duquesne University) 

Barbara Carroll, John Krnarsik, John Smith were initiated on May 

13, 1958. 
Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College) 
Anne Fussell was initiated on May 23, 1958. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College) 
Billy Hoffman was initiated on March 27, 1958. 


Zeta Delta (Adelphi College) 
Ralph Grafa and Pamela Goldberg were initiated May 7, 1958. 


Zeta Epsilon (Thiel College) 


Richard Dowhower, Claire Dufford, Donald Heaps, Joan Houseman, 
Catherine Pascual, Wayne Scott, William Stimmel, Jr., Duane Weiss, 
Robert Steiner, Hugo Martin, Barbara King were initiated on May 15, 
1958. 


Zeta Iota (Texas Technological College) 


Odie Faulk, Lee Huddleston, Joe Hudgens, Peggy Malinak, Bill 
Meadows, Mart Pool, Nelda Riherd, Fairy Smith, Joe White, Jr., Loma 
Wynn were initiated March 18, 1958. 


Zeta Lambda (Loras College) 

On April 17, 1958, John Buenker, James Kapsch, Stephen Voelz, 
David Weis, Rev. E. Wilkie, Richard Winter were initiated. 
Zeta Gamma (Howard University) 


Bobbie Dawson, Thomas Okelo-Odongo, Townsend Lucas, Solomon 
Phifer, Zernedz Collins were initiated May 28, 1958. 
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CHAPTERS OF PHI ALPHA THETA 


University of Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State University 
University of Illinois 
Ohio State University 
Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 
Colorado State College of Education 
Muhlenberg College 
Kansas State Teachers Co (Pittsburg) 
Arkansas State Teachers 
Oklahoma State University 
University of Southern California 
University of Omaha 
Northwestern State College (Louisiana) 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 
University of Minnesota 
University of California 
Kent State University 
Gettysburg College 
Lehigh University 
College of Wooster 
ae University 
ee uette University 
east Missouri State College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 
Hofstra College 
University of Nevada 
University of Toledo 
North Texas State College 
College of the City of New York 
Henderson State Teachers College (Arkansas) 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania) 
Alpha a University of Kansas 
Alpha Pi Augustana College 
Alpha Rho University of Utah 
Alpha Sigma Washington and Jefferson College 
Alpha Tau Winthrop College 
Alpha Upsilon Temple University 
Alpha Phi Michigan State College 
Alpha Cedar Crest Colleg 
Muskingum College 
University of Rhode Island 
University of Texas 
Stanford University 
William Jewell College 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of Colorado 
Otterbein College 
Columbia College 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Brigham Young University 
San Diego State College 
San Jose State College 
University of Richmond 
Davis and Elkins College 
Lafayette College 
Beta Omicron University of Alabama 
Beta Pi Georgetown University 
Beta Rho 


Beta Sigma 
Beta Tau College 
Beta Upsilon niversity of North Dakota 
Monmouth College 
Drury College 
Montana State University 
University of Maryland 
R niversity 
B University 
Mississippi State College for W 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Texas Western College of the University of Texas 





CHAPTERS OF PHI ALPHA THETA 


1949 Gamma Kappa 
1950 Gamma Lambda 


Rho 
1950 Gamma Sigma 
1950 Gamma Tau 
19560 Gamma Upsilon 
1950 Gamma Phi 
1960 Gamma Chi 
19560 Gamma Psi 
1960 Gamma Omega 
1951 Delta Alpha 
1951 Delta Beta 
1951 Delta Gamma 
1961 Delta Delta 
1951 Delta Epsilon 
1961 Delta Zeta 
1951 Delta Eta 
1951 Delta Theta 
1951 Delta Iota 
1952 Delta Kappa 
1952 Delta Lambda 
1962 Delta Mu 
1952 Delta Nu 
1952 Delta Xi 
1952 Delta Omicron 
1952 Delta Pi 
1953 Delta Rho 
1958 Delta Sigma 
1958 Delta Tau 
1963 Delta Upsilon 
1958 Delta Phi 
3963 Delta Chi 
1953 Delta Psi 
1953 Delta Omega 
1958 Epsilon Alpha 
1954 Epsilon Beta 
1954 Epsilon ee 
1964 Epsilon Delta 
1954 Epsilon Epsilon 
1964 Epsilon Zeta 


1958 — es 
1958 Zeta 


Wittenberg College 

University of Florida 

University of Minnesota at Duluth 

Santa Barbara College of the University of California 
Tulane University 

College of St. Thomas 

Mari Co 


etta College 
Mississippi State College 
Utica Co! of Syracuse University 


ate College 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Wichita 
Georgetown College (Restucky) 
Westminster College (Missouri 
Bowling Green State University 
Inter-American University (Puerto Rico) 
Marshall College 
College of Washington 
‘exas College of Arts and Industries 

Dalversiey of Miami (Florida) 
Occidental College 
Heidelburg College 
Doane Co! 
Indiana University 
College of the Ozarks 
University of Dayton 
Manhattan College 
University “ Washington 
University of Tulsa 

Salem College 
Boston University 
West Virginia University 
Utah State University 
University of Connecticut 
University of North Carolina 
University of Iowa 
Kansas State College (Manhattan) 
University of Dubuque 

win- Wallace College 

University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
University of Akron 
Union Universi 
Mount pate, 
North Carolina College at Durham 
oa University 


Judson College 

Central State College (Ohio) 

a Wesleyan University 
McPherson College 


Wagner College 
Orenca State College 
The Citadel 


Ni Louisiana State College 
Pennsylvania State University 


Long Island Univers: 
Immaculate Heart College 
Abilene Christian College 
Howard University 
ae comme 


Lycoming ollage 
Louisiana State University 
University of Oklahoma 
Texas Technological College 
University of Houston 


Loras College 

University of South Dakota 
University of Nebraska 
sae College 


‘ar lege 
Eastern New Mexico University 
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